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MENDELSSOHN AT THE FRENCH PLAYS. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Mitchell presented his subscribers and 
the public with an appropriate new year’s gift, in the shape of 
“‘a Night with Mendelssohn,” to use the current expression. 
On entering the theatre we were struck by the number of 
faces well-known to those who move in the musical atmosphere 
of London, which were visible from all parts of the house— 
gallery, boxes, private boxes, pit, and stalls. Among these 
we noted many of the intimate friends of the departed king 
cf music. But this was not all; the announcement of a 
version of the Antigone of Sophocles had an attraction of its 
own, and brought to the theatre the primates of the press, and 
numerous denizens of the world of letters, in whom it was natural 
and becoming tofeel an interest in the most pathetic of the Greek 
tragic poets. Thus, to the eye familiar with the persons of 
notabilities, musical, critical, or otherwise lettered, the specta- 
torical mass presented an outline of peculiar meaning, and 
the prelude to the entertainments was devoted to a general 
play of opera-glasses, which to the indifferent looker-on from 
among the laity was doubtless a matter of curiosity if not of 
sympathy. 

The programme of the evening was as rich as it was 
recherche in a musical point of view. The symphony in 
A minor, No. 3, and the music of Antigone, interpreted in 
such a manner as might be easily divined by reference to the 
names of tbe choral and instrumental performers displayed in 
the bills, was, to the admirer of Mendelssohn—a synonyme 
for the lover of music—a treat as great as it was rare and 
unexpected. Benedict, too—a thorough musician, a German, 
hearty and healthy in his tastes, and a “ friend beloved” of 
the lamented genius in whose honor Mr. Mitchell, to his own 
honor, had projected the performance—Benedict was to 
conduct the orchestra, and under Benedict’s direction the 
music had been studied and rehearsed. This alone was a 
guarantee that coldness and slovenliness would be out of the 
question, and that Mendelssohn's inspirations would be 
rendered— so far as the numerical strength and actual 
efficiency of the band and choir would admit—as nearly as 
possible in the style which would have satisfied Mendelssohn 
himself, had it pleased Heaven to have allowed him to be 
there, instead of suddenly snatching him from the world— 
whereby the torch which lighted the art through the fog of 
ignorance, prejudice, and vulgarity, and helped to save it from 
hurrying blindfold into the swamp of annihilation, became ex- 
tinguished, music lost its chiefest guide, and musicians wept 
their great High Priest. Mendelssohn was not there in body, 
but his spirit—who knows ?—perhaps, hovered over the scene, 
and chased away, unseen, the gloom that rose like a cloud 
from the hearts of all his friends who were present, and made 
the atmosphere heavy with its weight. 

But to leave vague speculation, and come to the real and 
the possible, the symphony in A minor—that marvellous 





| burst of genius, in which poetry speaks with music’s tongue 


—was the prelude to the dramatic event of the evening. 
The performance of this elaborate work merited the attention 
and applause bestowed upon it, The times were admirably 
taken by Benedict, while the rallentandos in the first allegro 
were managed with consummate skill—which was strikingly 
exemplified in the delicate reprise of the leading theme, when 
it comes upon the ear invested with fresh charms of instru- 
mentation, that hang about and cling to it as fondly as silken 
robes to the soft forms of maiden beauty. The increased 
impetuosity imparted to the storm, and the well-marked piu 
mosso of the coda were also worthy to be noted. The syn- 
copated unison passage that leads to the resumption of the 
first andante—which, after the fury of the storm has subsided, 
feels like the desolate avowal of man’s utter insignificance— 
did not escape a slight hitch, which the quick ear of Benedict, 
however, immediately detected and rectified. The andante 
was given with exquisite feeling, and in admirable time ;— 
here the violoncellos and clarionets manifested to admiration 
their vocal quality, and declared plainly that they were handled 
by accomplished masters. The scherzo was taken with great 
rapidity, but by no means greater than was intended by the 
composer; the reiterated C’s for the horn, which produce 
such an original effect at the end of the first section—con- 
stituting an anticipation of the fifth of the key (F major) in 
which the principal theme is resumed—were played with 
that delicate round staccato which is essential; in the fortis- 
simo, when the theme is given with a florid bass, the want of 
a few more violoncellos and double-basses (Qy. —Where 
could they have been squeezed—since the orchestra was 
crammed full of performers ?) was slightly felt. The finale 
was rendered with immense energy ; but here was chiefly felt 
the want of three or four extra violins, the theme being diffi- 
cult to execute, and the speed of the movement making tone 
more difficult of acquirement ; in this movement also occurred 
an unfortuuate blunder, in the cadence that leads to the fugue 
where the first oboe was so completely out that the accom- 
panying instrument (the flute if we may trust our memory) 
was compelled to stop and leave his brother “ wood” in un- 
divided possession of the field We remember when Men- 
delssohn first superintended a rehearsal of this symphony at 
the Philharmonic, in the summer of 1842, he made the 
gentleman who played the first oboe go over this same 
passage a dozen times at least—but al/ in vain. Last night, 
after a lapse of five years, and with the experience of many 
performances of the symphony, the very same blunder was 
committed in the very same passage, and “ proh pudor!”” by 
the very same oboist—who does not belong to the orchestra of 
the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Benedict should have allotted 
the passage (which is not an easy one) to the gentleman who 
held the second oboe in his mouth; from what we kaow of 
his playing it would have been accurately blown. 

Every movement of this wonderful symphony was received 
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with loud applause, and listened to with a quiet attention that 
did honor to the audience drawn together by the attractions of 
Mr. Mitchell’s advertisement, and when the last note of the 
divine pzean that concludes the Allegro Guerriero had flown 
to its home in the spheres—where the mustca mundi enlivens 
the otherwise inevitable dulness of the anima mundi—the greet- 
ings from all parts of the house were enthusiastic. 

At about a quarter to nine the overture to Antigone began. 
As in our promised analysis of the works of Mendelssohn it is 
our intention to enter minutely into the merits of the Antigone, 
we shall confine our remarks in this place to the manner in 
which it was performed on Wednesday night. The notice of 
our collaborateur, J. de C , which may be found in our 
dramatic intelligence, equally precludes the necessity of our 
entering into any details about the tragedy or the actors, its 
interpreters. 

The chorus numbered something short of forty ; but these 
were efficient picked men, like those who composed the band. 
Both had been well trained in the music by Mr. Benedict, and 
the performance on the whole left but small occasion for blame, 
The overture—or introduction, as Mendelssohn styles it, and 
with reason, since it leaves off upon a half cadence on the 
dominant—was well played, and the choruses, of which there 
are eight, were generally executed with considerable effect, 
although in the choral recitatives, there was here and there a 
point or two broken upon the wheel of indecision. The right 
feeling, however, was seldom absent, and Mendelssohn 
himself would have excused the errors that occurred, in 
consideration of the zeal displayed by all concerned. The 


four part chorus in G (the apostrophe to Eros), although for 


the most part unaided by orchestral accompaniment, went 
exceedingly well; and the superb hymn to Bacchus, with its 
difficult episode, was dashed off with great energy. The band 
did its duty zealously, and in the two fine scenes of Antigone 
and Creon, followed the baton of the conductor with an attention 
that was rarely asleep. On the whole indeed, though we could 
have desired the performance, for special reasons, to have been 
still more near perfection—though we would fain, on such an 
occasion, have been enabled to pronounce it irreproachable— 
we cannot but accord a hearty approval to the general effect, 
which was highly creditable to Mr. Mitchell the projector, 
to Mr. Benedict the conductor, and to the vocal and instru- 
mental forces under his command. 

For all that relates to the actors in the drama, for the tribute 
due, to Mr. Muir’s cleverly painted scene, for the acknow- 
ledgement of Mr. Mitchell’s liberality in providing a new 
drop-scene for the occasion and for other subordinate 
matters, we must refer our readers to the article of 
“J. de C.” Meanwhile we may add, that the performance 
was repeated last night, and will be again repeated on Wed- 
nesday. We council every amateur of music in London, or 
within reach of London by railroad, to go to the St. James’s 
Theatre, and hear Antigone while he may. The engagement 
of M. Bocage, under whose superintendance it has been got 
up, has little more than another month torun. Next week, 
however, we shall offer further particulars. 





BALFE’S MAID OF HONOR, 
(Concluded from our last.) 


A Few words must dismiss the performance and conclude 
our notice, the new opera having reached its tenth repre- 
sentation and already become a matter of history. 

In criticising the debutantes, we must begin with Miss 





Birch, about whom, for reasons now generally known, so much 
interest was excited. All the world—at least all the musical 
world of London—is aware of Miss Birch’s great accomplish- 
ments and popularity in the concert-room, where for many 
years she has maintained a high position among our best 
artists. Nor is it necessary for us to dilate upon the character 
and capabilities of her magnificent voice, which is universally 
recognized as one of the purest and most powerful sopranos in 
the world. We have only, therefore, to add—which we do with 
pleasure—that on the stage Miss Birch exhibits the same 
excellent qualities as in the concert-room ; that her beautiful 
voice is entirely at her command, and that, devoid of the 
nervousness usually remarkable in dramatic beginners, she 
moves about the scene with the ease and grace of one long 
accustomed to its exigencies. Miss Birch’s success is quite 
decided, and her nightly reception proves her already to be a 
distinguished favorite with the public. As a favorable example 
of her singing, we may signalise the charming couplets, in A 
minor, ‘*Oh! subdue that dreadful feeling,” in the last scene 
but one of the third act, which she renders with exquisite 
feeling and a style of vocalization that justice urges us to 
pronounce wholly irreproachable. The ballad in the first act, 
‘* The Red Cross Knight,” and the final rondo, “Tell oh my 
heart,” also tend to develop the beautiful quality of her voice, 
but are less perfect examples of vocal expression. 

Mr. Reeves next calls for our attention. His firstappearance 
in an original part was naturally a matter of interest to his 
admirers, and the result has gratified their expectations. The 
sudden popularity of this best of all English tenors is now 
shown to be the offspring of sound judgment, and not the 
caprice of momentary excitement. Mr. Reeves’ singing in 
The Maid of Honor is masterly throughout, and unless we 
may specialise the duet in the sccond act, which discloses the 
powers of the young artist with startling effect, we should be 
at a loss to pick out any example of particular effect where all 
is so artist-like and admirable. Let us own, ere we leave 
Mr. Reeves, that we prefer him in the higher flights of expres- 
sion, where he seems to us more at home than in simple airs ; 
nevertheless his sentiment in the delicious ballad, ‘‘ In this 
old chair,” warrants the applause and encore it obtains nightly. 

Mrs. Weiss has placed herself at once in a favorable position 
before the public. Her execution of the music of Queen 
Elizabeth is careful and effective, especially in the opening air, 


“Far from gilded state,” one of the gems of the opera, which 


exhibits a soprano voice of rare quality and pliant flexibility. 
Mrs. Weiss, when she has once got quite rid of nervousness, 
will take a permanent position among our rising dramatic 
vocalists. 

We like not to separate man and wife, and so here let us, 
without further preliminaries, pronounce an unqualified eulogy 
on the singing of Mr. Weiss, which must have realised every 
idea of the composer to the full. As a specimen of vocalis- 
ing that may be fairly pronounced masterly, we may] adduce 
the fine scena, “ Now let us all prepare for the masque,” one 
of Balfe’s happiest inspirations, which Mr. Weiss delivers with 
wonderful animation and effect. As an actor (like his com- 
rade, Mr. Reeves) Mr. Weiss, careful and pains-taking as he 
is, yet lacks geniality and finish; there is all the good inten- 
tion in the world, but the realisation two often falls short of 
the conceptiony and there is too much evident effort to produce 
a natural and spontaneous effect. 

Mr. Jones Whitworth has been hardly treated by the Maid 
of Honor, His part is an insipid one, and the music does not 
suit him. So much was this felt, both by composer and singer, 
that after the first night, his only song (the pretty Auberish 
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cavatina, ‘‘ Prime the cup”) was omitted by mutual consent. 
Balfe should have written another song for Mr. Whitworth, 
whose singing in all the recitatives and concerted-music is 
unexceptionably good—musician-like, careful, and thoroughly 
effective. We hope soon to have a better opportunity of 
paying homage to the talent which this young artist incontro- 
vertibly possesses. 

Miss Miran—“ Mira Miran,” as Albert Smith calls her— 
Miss Miran might be styled Miranda, without flattery, so 
prepossessing is her manner, so modest her demeanour, so 
attractive her personal appearance, and so expressive her look! 
And then her voice! Ajlboni— charming, incomparable 
Alboni!—must not, will not, shall not be offended, when we 
compare it to her own. ‘There is the same oily quality, the 
same raciness of flavour, the same glowing colour—as it were 
of olives—the same clinging tenderness, the same juiciness— 
as it were of ripe hanging grapes—in short the same felicitous 
union of delicious characteristics. Miss Miran’s voice is li e 
the tone produced by Sterndale Bennett on the pianoforte— 
full, sonorous, hearty, filling up every orifice of the sense, 
which “ aches at her’ and gapes to receive delight. Look at 
her in the third act, where she flatters Orpheus by assuming a 
costume that Orpheus could never have become so charmingly— 
look at her, as she modestly stands, transfixed as it were to the 
boards, unconscious of her beauty, timorous as a dove, casting 
appealing glances from a pair of lustrous swimming eyes that 
beseech and obtain with one look—dragging the heart along 
with the gift ; look at her thus, like Raphael’s glowing Forna- 
rina, or Titian’s meek-eyed lily-breasted Flora, coming out of 
their frames upon the stage, fantastically half-clad in Orpheus’ 
cast-off dress—which Orpheus will never dare assume again ; 
look at her, and when the eye is drunken with the witchery 
of her smile, hear the mellow notes that drop from her throat 
like pearls—that flow from her lips like fresh water from a gentle 
eminence, On the top of which runs a quiet brook, singing and 
shining as it runs—or like bees, heavy with their odorous thefts, 
that fly from the Vermillion doors of that sweet paradise of her 
mouth, without even brushing their tender wings as they pass ; 
hear the melody long-drawn-out, which Balfe has composed to 
the stanzas, ‘“‘ Dulcet music” (duleet music it is, old Balfe ! 
and that in spite of the jaundiced Atlas)—and if you be not 
enchanted with the song, and if you be not enchanted with 
Miss Miran, then reader, we must put you down as an arrant 
noodle—or, as a Midas, with long ears, that preferred Pan 
to Apollo—or, at any rate, as one insensible and stony- 
hearted. And now Miss Miran we have done with you. 
One word, however, in your ear—your pretty delicate ear, 
into which only a confession of devotion should properly 
be whispered (as the acrostician A. S. would say) — one 
word only:—‘“* Prythee make certain of, or else omit. 
the shake on E flat and D, at the end of the air 
of Orpheus ; and (which applies everywhere in the opera) be 
not afraid, but let those luscious notes be heard; you cannot 
sing out of tune if you would; let not timidity, then, rob 
them of their fair proportions, but out with them frankly, on 
all occasions, as if you knew and felt their value. Also in 
your acting:—you cannot be ungraceful if you would; 
infuse, then, a little more spirit into your gestures, a shade 
more animation into your delivery ; the audience are sure to 
like you ; the more they have of you the better they will be 
pleased. So be not chary of your perfections, but—as the 
maiden to the saucy moon—be candid, open, fearless, and 
disclose them.” Verbum sat. 

Of the orchestral and choral part of the business it is 
enough to say that much was done, but much more might 





have been done, with a few more rehearsals. Balfe conducted 
the three first nights—the extent of the privilege accorded to 
him by Mr. Lumley—since when his place has been efficiently 
occupied by Berlioz, who, it would appear, by his courteous 
manners and general kindness, has entirely won the affections 
of the orchestra. 

Of the costumes and scenery we have nothing particular to 
remark, they were very well, but they might have been 
better ; we avow our indifference for these matters, provided 
the music be guod and that it be well performed. 

The Maid of Honor, then, is a triumph for Balfe, and an 
honorable success for all the artists employed; may (she live 
for ever ! 





LINES. 


Up, like warrior blithe and ready, 

Up, my soul! To battle gird thee! 
Never greater field was set. 

Gaze with honest eye and steady ; 

Never terror yet deterred thee, 
Never hast thou trembled yet. 


Giant toil thy strength is asking, 
Mighty enemies swarm round thee; 
Selfishness and subtle wrong, 
Human crime thy courage tasking, 
Guilt which formerly has bound thee, 
Brawny lie and falsehood strong. 


Up, the only weapon taking, 
From the armoury within thee, 
With an edge no mail can turn; 
Faith thy sword and buckler making, 
The only spoil worth having win thee 
Cleanliness of conscience earn. 
CHARLES RosENBERG, 





MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 


Tue following, which appeared in the Liverpool Mail, w 
offer to our readers as a good specimen of the best sort ~ | 
provincial criticism. The defence of Mendelssohn as :, 
melodist has something of naiveté in it, and the compariso) 
with the melodies of Mozart and Haydn suggests the 
amateur ; but the feeling of the entire article is so thoroughly 
the right sort of thing, that we are glad of the opportunity of 
giving it increased publicity through the medium of our own: 
columns : — 


“We own that in approaching the task of offering our humble opinion 
upon the music of this wonderful oratorio, we feel a diffidence, amouat- 
ing almost to awe, at the sublimity of the composition, the immense: 
powers of the mind which could imagine, and what is more, be able to 
clothe in such an accumulation of beauties this vast work. It is our 
intention to abstain as much as possible from the technicalities of keys, 
&c., which must be uninteresting to the casual reader, and with which 
the profession are well acquainted. We purpose confining ourselves, 
therefore, to a hurried glance at the work in question, whilst answering, 
at some length, objections to it which have been brought under our 
notice during the week. The text has been most judiciously selected 
for giving effect to the highly interesting history. No portion of the 
life of the prophet has been overlooked which could interest ; and, as 
might be expected, this renders it thoroughly dramatic. In thus leav- 
ing the old beaten track, hitherto followed, almost without exception, 
Mendelssohn has proved incontrovertibly the existence of the highest 
powers. His object seems to have been to render his music descriptive 
of the words, and, he has displayed all the force of poetic inspiration. 
In confirmation of this portion of our remarks what could be more 
energetic than the scene with Ahab, where Elijah denies. being “ the man 
who troubles Israel,” what more truthful than the gradual effect produced 
upon the people by Jezebel? At first scarcely rousing them to opposition 
they doggedly reply, ‘‘ We heard it with our ears,” till at last, hersophis- 
tties acting, they became more and more excited, and with fearful 
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emphasis, they rush into the chorus, ‘‘ Woe to him.” Not less beautiful 
thao dramatic is the scene between Elijah and the boy, the earnestness 
of the prophet is finely depicted ; the natural simplicity of the boy truth. 
ful, and ably carried out by the single accompaniment of the oboe— then, 
before there is evident proofs of the fulfilment of the prayer, the accom- 
paniment gives warning of the accumulating rains, and becomes strength- 
ened ezch moment, till on the appearance of the clou:ls the whole 
orchestra rushes along in a crescendo, and leads into the glorious chorus 
“Thanks be to God !’"—a noble climax to one of the finest dramatic 
scenes we know. Again, during the terrors of Horeb—but really we are 
lost in wonder, whilst regarding the beauties, and scarce know how to 
turn or where to select instances of the dramatic character of the work in 
which all is equal. 

‘There are no incongruities—no strained effects in the oratorio. All is 
appropriate—all sublime, particularly in the descriptive portion of the 
violoncello in the song of “It is enough,” where, after opening the 
air, it repeats them, as it were, in sympathy with the prophet. We 
have already spoken of the oboe, in one picce, bnt the use made 
cf this instrument is wonderfully effective in many parts. Then, 
in the wailing and tremulous accompaniments to some of the 
choruses, which speak alinost better than words can do, the internal con- 
vulsions and throes of agony, despair, or rage. What can be finer than 
the rolling and heaving of the basses at ‘The sea was upheaved,” or, 
the violent and electric effect produced by the rapid passage in the violins, 
at the sudden pause of the voices in the chorus descriptive of the long 
wished for storm and rain, in answer to Elijah’s prayer? In the terrors of 
Horeb, before referred to—the distinctness of the earthquake, the mighty 
wind and the fire, in the latter particularly, where the basses come 
darting and flashing amidst the other instruments; and finally, where the 
change takes place from the minor, gloomy and fierce, to the major, 
equally grand, but subdued and peaceful; and though & chorus, the very 
personification of the still small voice which spoke the approach of the 
Lord, who, in the midst of anger, remembers mercy. 

“What musician for the future can remember Mendelssohn in any 
other character than the composer of “ Elijah?’ which, essentially 
original, loses none of the effect which has hitherto attended on the old 
school. The subject naturally requires a great amount of recitative, but 
the accompaniments are so varied, the changes and effects so strikingly 
true and sublime, that far from being monotonous, they assume a most 
egreeable feature in the performance: they are, in fact, an inseparable 
part of a perfect whole, and as such, cause pleasure even to those who 
may be competent to grasp the beauties entire; indeed, who can do so 
but with the greatest study? In this respect Mendelssohn differs from 
most other composers; and here we shall reply to the remark that there 
is a lack of melody, or what some call tune, inthis work. At first hear- 
ing it may appear so, though of the peculiar quality of melody, almost 
essentially his own, there is no want, but, if possible, too much for 
ordinary tastes. His melodies are short and, in many instances have not 
@ continuous theme, but, consist of some heavenly phrase oft repeated, 
but appearing ever under a new aspect, they are always most intimately 
connected with the accompaniment. They may not be the bold, instan- 
taneously triumphant airs of Handel, nor the quiet, yet not less success- 
ful and delightful airs of Mozart and Haydn; yet they are very lovely, 
and require a highly cultivated taste and deep study. Mendelssohn 
abounds in melody of an unassuming, quiet, but most delightful quality. 
Let the party who derfies the existence, or declares the sparing existence 
ef melody in “ Elijah,” at his or her leisure, examine the following gems, 
and we think they will not long deny their charms. These are the tenor 
songs of ‘If with all your hearts ;” “The Lord thy God doth go with 
thee ;” and “ Then shall the righteous shine.” The bass airs of ‘“ Is not 
his word like a fire?” and “ It is enough, UV Lord.” The quartetto and 
double quartett, the trio for three trebles—these, each and all, are the 
very essence of melody. In addition to which we might cite the themes 
of the bulk of the choruses, and many of the accompanied recitatives. 
The chorus of “ Lord, bow thine ear to our prayer,” is a most happy 
example of the oft repeated phrase. 

“Time, which tries all things, will to a certainty command for this 
production never-fading laurels, even from many who do not now deem 
it worthy of the unqualified praise his admirers would bestow, but which 
the first judges in the world have already yielded to them. His writings 
win upon you, and, instead of palling upon the appetite and taste, through 
oft repetition, new beauties apparently start into existence before the 
student at each step, until at last, comprehending the full intention of 
the composer, the charms will become familiar to him, and he will wonder 
how it was possible for him to have been so long in discovering the gems 
which now appear so bright, as to fling around a halo, (if we may be 
allowed the term,) which, being truthful, feeling tells him neither time 
nor situation will easily eclipse. 

In our humble opinion—and we are proud at having very many 
agreeing, in toto, with us—let us look at Mendelssohn: in any point of 





view he stands out nobly, unrivalled, as having been the first musician of 
his day, but withal possessed of true poetic spirit and deep feeling. No 
one can deny this, even in a Jiterary point of view, when they think fora 
moment that he is understood to have compiled the words of the “ Elijah,”” 
than which nothing can be more beautiful. 

“We hope our readers will not tacitly coincide in our opinions, but 
prove the truth of our observations; if hitherto unacquainted with his 
works, they will never regret the study and time spent in carefully 
examining the airs from his oratorios, his various songs, two-part songs, 
Lieder Ohne Worte, and innumerable other works. 

“While, however, we maintain his powers in melody, in dramatic 
expression—not less so in unequalled and novel instrumentation in his 
grand work—we should not forget to remind those of our readers who 
are passionate lovers of counterpoint, and who may think from there 
being too little in this oratorio, that he is unable to produce choruses 
like Handel, &c., that “St. Paul” includes some as fine specimens of 
fugue as any written, and consequently, that Mendelssohn has chosen 
in preference, the style characterising ‘‘ Elijah,” as being most suitable to 
the text. 

“In his other compositions, such as quintets, quartets, trios, and 
organ music, he displays immense learning, and as great an amount of 
skill as science.”’— Liverpool Mail. 


The passage in the third paragraph involves an oversight, 
easily pardoned, however, where all the rest is so good. 
Mendelssohn’s melodies are rarely short, and almost always 
“continuous,”’—to use the expression of our cotemporary. Be 
it understood that it is not as a specimen of elegant writing, 
as a model of sound criticism, or indeed, as a criticism at all, 
that we cite the above—but simply as an indication of a 
strong feeling for high art, that we should hardly have 
ventured to look for in Liverpool. 





ACROSTIC. 


{##lucn we read how Orpheus’ voice 
n the heathen times gune by, 

Ravish’d hell, by music choice, 

And we deem’d it all—a lie. 


fBuch we doubted—till you wove 
in your spells each ’box and stall, 
Ravish'd too, the ‘gods’ above, 
And we found old Ovid prove, 

Mo such liar after all. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F. RITTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


I, Concernine poetry itself and its species, what power 
each of them hath, and how fables ought to be composed, if 
the poetry is to be good; and moreover, of how many and 
what parts each species consists, and in the same manner 
concerning other things, as many as belong to the same 
subject, let us discourse,—beginning according to the nature 
of the subject,* first with those things which are first. 

II, Now Epopceia and the poetry of tragedy, as well as 
comedy and dithyrambic poetry, and for the most part (a) the 
rousic of the aule (flute) and cithara are altogether imitations. 

III. But they differ from each other in three respects ; 
either because they imitate by means(b) different in kind, or 
because they imitate different things, or because they imitate 
differently and not in the same manner. 

IV. For as persons copying imitate many things with 
colors and forms, some by art and some by habit, (c) thus 
also in the arts which I have mentioned, all of them make 
their imitation in rhythm, and words, and melody, either 





© Italics signify that the words supply an ellipsis —TRAaNsLATOR. 
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separately or combined; thus the auletic and citharistic arts 
and others, which happen to have the same power—as that of 
the syrinx (pipe)—imitate using only melody and rhythm. 

V. The motions of dancers (d) imitate by rhythm only, 
without melody, for those by rhythm with gestures imitate 
manners, and passions, and actions. 

VI. The Epopeia imitates only by bare words, (e) or 
metres, cither mingling these one with another, or using 
some one class of metres to the present day. 

VII. For we should not otherwise be able to give a common 
name to the mines of Sophron and Xenarchas, and the Socratic 
discourses, nor if any one made his imitation by trimeters 
or elegies, or other modes of the sort, excepting that men 
joining with the metre the making (or poetry), call some 
elegy-makers (elegiac poets) some epic-makers (poets), thus 
naming the poets not according to their imitation, but all in 
common according to metre. 

VIII. For if they express in metre anything medicinal or 
musical, people are accustomed so to call them. Now there is 
nothing common to Homer and Empedocles except the metre, 
wherefore it is right to call the former a poet, and the latter a 
physiologist rather than a poet. 

1X. In the same manner if any one makes his imitation 
mingling all sorts of metres, as Cheeremon made the Centaur, 
a mixed rhapsody of all the metres, even such a one is also to 
be called a poet(f). So much for the definition of these 
matters. 

X. There are some kinds of poetry which employ all the 
means above mentioned, as the dithyrambic, and the poetry of 
nomes (g) and tragedy and comedy. But these differ, inas- 


much as some employ all the means together, and others 
employ them separately. These, I say, are differences of the 
arts with respect to the means by which they make their 
imitations. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


(a.) The musical arts are said to be “ for the most part” and not uni* 
versally imitations because so far as the musician expresses human 
feelings he may be said to imitate those feelings ; but, on the other hand, 
he is not bound to do this, as he may, if he pleases, follow the rules of 
his own art, without reference to any feeling whatever. None of the 
arts, however they may idealize, can so thoroughly quit the sphere of 
Imitation as music. It need scarcely be remarked that the word 
** imitation” is used in a most broad sense so as to include every mode 
of representing an object, whether by color, form, words, or tones. 

? (b.) It is to the first division, viz., that according to the means of 
imitation, that the first chapter is confined, The means in poetry are 
words, rhythm, and melody. 

(c.) The words “‘ and others by the voice,” which are to be found in 
the original, but which are considered doubtful by good commentators, 
are here omitted, as contrary to the sense of the passage. Aristotle is 
here considering the means of imitation, which in pictorial art he sets 
down es forms (or lines) and colors. Now the voice is an instrument of 
imitation in musical art, but cannot be set down among means in the 
above sense any more than the hand of the painter. Wherever the 
word “ means” is used here, it is to supply the substantive, understood 
in a neuter plural. F, Ritter says, the “ matter” of imitation, which 
word has its advantages, but “‘ means was adapted from Twining’s trans- 
lation as most intelligible.” The distinction between persons who imitate 
by art, and those who imitate by habit is not essential to the illustration, 
but it shows that while considering pictorial art, Aristotle had in view 
both artists and amateurs. 

(d-) The word “ motions” is supplied according to a conjecture of 
eg who confesses that he coes not like it, but adopts it for want of 
a better, 

(e.) Though the theory that “‘ bare words” means words in metre without 
melody is strongly supported, the easiest interpretation is ‘ prose,” in 
which the words cited seem to have been written. On the other hand, 
Tyrwhitt considers, that even the “ Socratic dialogues,” which seem to 
furnish astrong argument for the prose theory, refer to certain metricial 
dialogues written by Alexamenus Teius. To understand the latter part 





of the section, it should be remembered that “ poet’’ and “ maker” are 
expressed by the same word in Greek. 

(f) Cheremon, a poet who is supposed to have lived in the time of 
Euripides, is not mentioned here by way of censure or of commendation; 
but the doctrine having been set forth or ratker indicated, that imitation 
and not metre makes the poet, it is declared that one who like Chzre- 
mon uses all metres, and therefore cannot be ranged according to the 
common classification, may still be a poet notwithstanding. This 
interpretation is totally different from that by Twining, from the circum- 
stances, thet in the text here used two particles recognised by Twining, 
and found in most editions, are omitted. 

(g.) Nomes are a species of song without antistrophe, accompanied 
by a lyre or flute, and dedicated to a divinity. 





SONNET. 
NO. XLVII. 


A THING so fraught with life it never dies, 
Yet perishes the moment of its birth ; 
A giant compassing all heav’n and earth, 
An elf, that from its own existence flies : 
A pheenix doom’d ever to sink and rise 
Without a pause,—the giver of all worth, 
The sole purveyor of all grief or mirth, 
Whom ali mast dread, and yet whom all despise : 
Such is the Present,—small—supremely great, 
The only monarch we must all obey, 
The only slave whom we can all command. 
With hope tie future we may contemplate— 
Or dream we can—with mem’ry we survey 
The past.—The present who can understand ? 





OPERATIC STARS. 
NO. V.——-MARIO. 


TueEre is nothing more difficult for a writer in his account 
of singers, than to describe the different peculiarities of their 
voices, if he would wish to convey an accurate idea of their dis- 
tinct qualities and characteristics. The terms, strong, clear, bril- 
liant, sonorous, and others, are merely general, and express 
but vaguely the proper genre of voice that belongs to each 
singer. Tenor voices, individually, more perhaps than any 
others have that peculiar kind of tone, which it is so difficult to 
find words to explain. Take, for example, three vocalists, 
universally allowed to possess the finest organs of any artists 
within man’s recollection, viz., Incledon, Braham, and 
Donzelli, and attempt to define by words the characteristics 
of each singer, more than by generalities, the difficulty will 
at once be manifested. The three singers above-named had 
qualities in common, which were easily definable and easily 
understood. Power, tone, volume, extent, expression, and 
roundness of voice, all belonged to Incledon, Braham, and 
Donzelli; and yet how different were the singers in every 
one of these qualities it is needless to mention. If we strive 
then, to indicate, in our eeries of articles on the principal 
singers of the present day, those delicate peculiarities, proper 
to each artist under review, let it not be deemed a failure 
should success not follow; and, to borrow an illustration from 
painting, in our endeavours to afford the reader a clear notion 
of the minuter lights and shades, let him rest content if we 
bring before his view a strong and bold outline. 

The peculiar quality of Mario’s voice originated the above 
remarks. In all our acquaintance with public singers, we 
cannot say we ever heard a voice to which it. could be com- 
pared. It is not bell-toned and sonorous like Donzelli’s; it 
lacks the supreme delicacy of tone and expressiveness of 
Rubini’s; nor does it possess the richness and fullness we 
have heard in other tenors: but it is an organ, notwithstand- 
ing, of surpassing beauty and sweetness; pure and mellifluous, 
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and capable of being modulated to every variety of feeling. 
No tenor, perhaps, was ever more richly endowed by Nature 
than Mario. The power, extent, and flexibility of his voice 
befit him for every kind of music. He is equally felicitous 
in the sympathetic effusions of Bellini; the passionate out- 
pourings of Donizetti; the florid sweets of Rossini; or the 
deeper and larger sensibilities of Mozart. Mario, like 
Donzelli, was uneducated for the stage. Born of a noble 
family, his father intended him for the military profession ; 
but, from some unknown cause, he rejected the army. There 
is a story extant that Mario was an officer in the Sicilian 
army, and that having disobeyed his father, the income allowed 
him was withdrawn, and that, in consequence, he was com- 
pelled to forego the service. It was this family disruption, 
according to the above story, that brought the future tenor to 
Paris. Whether this tale be true or not, it is certain that Mario 
was residing in Paris, some eight or nine years since, for the 
first time, and was heard accidently at a private house by 
Mons. Leon Pillet, the manager we believe, at that time of 
the French Opera, who, struck with the beauty of his voice, 
offered him immediately an engagement at the Academie 
Royale. It is further stated, that Mario, however willing to 
accept of such an offer, refused to accede to the manager’s 
desires, before he had obtained his father’s approval, and that, 
accordingly, he wrote to Sicily for his permission. His 
father indignantly refused, and Mario remained a twelvemonth 
in Paris before he was induced to sign an agreement for the 
French Opera, His debut was not signalised by any extra- 
ordinary success. It could not be expected with any reasonable 
degree of anticipation. The beauty of a voice is immediately 
recognised, and will always find favour for its own sake; but 
voice without art can never hope for triumphant success on the 
stage, where so many other qualities are requisite to constitute 
the artist ; and art is not attainable withcut the expenditure of 
much time and labour, for which no genius or endowments 
can compensate. On the boards of a great theatre, a mere 
organ could only be recommended by the promise it held 
out of future excellence. Mario was quite a novice when he 
first appeared, but the best judges discovered in the tyro the 
germs of that greatness which subsequently placed him in the 
highest rank of his profession. The advance of every art is 
gradual, and Mario, for some time, was obliged to undergo a 
noviciate, and undertake the second tenor parts. In London 
he superseded Ivanoff, and became an established favourite as 
soon as he washeard. The delicious quality of his voice, its 
freshness and purity, his excellent style and method, won for 
him in one moment, popularity, which has increased to the 
present day. But, as yet he had much to learn, and those 
who now behold the perfect artist, could hardly have prognos- 
ticated his career, at witnessing his earlier essays during the 
first year of his engagement in London. It was then, too, 
that the operatic stage possessed the greatest tenor which ever 
adorned it, and it must be granted that Mario suffered not a 
little by being placed in competition with Rubini, 

But Mario possessed charms in his singing which were 
entirely his own, which held him aloof from comparison with 
any other vocalist, and which obtained for him universal and 
undivided admiration. He was so different, moreover, in 
every respect from the generality of singers, his deportment 
being characterised by a timidity almost feminine, which was 
not wanting in grace, while his histrionic efforts were evidently 
marred by a lack of self-dependence ; his voice, too, seemed 
so much more natural in its qualifications, than it was im- 
proved and beautified by art; in short, he appeared so much 
more like a courtly gentleman on the stage, than he did a 





mere actor, that he created a sensation in London, which, if it 
could not be called a furore, was, in its ultimate results, surer 
and more permanent than the grandest triumph won by a 
finished artiste. It was some years, however, before Mario was 
acknowledged to be the great artist, and judging from his 
progress in so short a time, and taking into consideration 
that he was not brought up to the musical profession, we are 
justified in supposing that for years after his debut in Paris, 
his studies were prosecuted with great perseverance, and that 
he must have had the best instructions from the best masters. 
Natural taste and natural ability have certainly effected a 
great deal in Mario’s case, but they have not effected all 
which now constitutes the excellence of the singer. Until 
Rubini’s retirement from the opera, we do not find Mario 
undertaking any principal character of importance, with very 
few exceptions. The first public impression he made in 
London, was in the barcarole, ‘Com é gentil,” from Don 
Pasquale. The exquisite and sweetly-delicate manner in 
which he sung this pretty ballad, turned the heads of half 
London, and spread the music so far and wide, that Donizetti’s 
barearole obtained almost as great a popularity as the “ Di 
tanti palpiti,” when it was first heard—but from a very 
different cause. Mario’s first great hit was in Count Almaviva 
in the Barbiere. This was, certainly, one of the most com- 
plete and excellent performances ever heard from any tenor 
at the opera. Never was part, vocally and histrionically, better 
suited to an artist. Had Rossini written the music of the 
Count for the vocalist he could not have fitted him more admir- 
ably. In this part Mario’s voice was appreciated for the first 
time. It is our opinion and conviction, that of all the music 
ever written for a pure, true tenor, that of the Count Almaviva 
in the Barber of Seville, is best qualified for exhibiting its 
power and its beauty. The graceful flow and suavity of its 
melodies display the cantabile of the singer to the greatest 
advantage : the florid passages afford the best possible means 
to show off his flexibility; while the music in general is wonder- 
fully adapted to draw forth and indicate the finest notes in 
the middle and upper register. The first cavatina, ‘ Ecco 
ridente il cielo,” is, one of the most beautiful tenor songs ever 
written.—Ah! how different from the screaming, cat-call 
tenor melodies of the modern Italian school!— beautiful, not 
merely as a composition, but as exhibiting all the natural 
and best qualifications of a voice of this character. Donzelli’s 
singing the first part of this cavatina was, perhaps, the most 
luscious and exquisite display of vocalization we ever 
heard from any tenor. But he had not sufficient flexi- 
bility for the florid passages in the second part, and failed, 
in consequence, to give the song its true effect. It was 
here that Mario’s,'superiority was felt. With a voice hardly 
inferior to Donzelli’s in sweetness, roundness, and volume of 
tone, his marvellous flexibility made Rossini’s most difficult 
fioriture a matter of the greatest possible ease, and this 
flexibility was absolutely necessary to render the music of 
Couut Almaviva entirely effective. We shall never forget how 
struck we were with Mario when we first heard him in this 
part. It was one of the greatest operatic treats we ever 
enjoyed. We must not overlook that Grisi was the Rosina, 
Tamburini the Figaro, and Lablache the Bartolo. It was an 
exquisite and perfect performance from beginning to end, 
Were we to live a hundred years, we should never forget 
Mario’s singing, on that night, the opening bars of the Count’s 
first entrance in the second act, when he comes to Bartolo 
disguised as a music-master, commencing, “ Pace gioja il ciel 
vi dia.” It was divine singing—if the term divine may be 
applied to anything vocal. The tenor’s fame increased from 
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he evening of his appearance in the Barbiere, and no one from 
hat time forth could refuse to acknowledge him as one of the 
greatest living tenors. 

When Rubini retired from the stage, Mario naturally stepped 
into his operatic shoes as the saying is. But, as the saying is, 
about the falling of the mantle, it does not seem evident that 
that very peculiarly cut garment of the first-named great tenor 
has descended on anybody’s shoulders. There is little becoming 
a person in wearing a cloak that does not fit him naturally, 
and fall about him easily, and we believe, that when Rubini’s 
cloak did fall off, and did offer to fall on Mario’s shoulders, 
he very properly thanked the garment, laid it on a shelf in the 
green-room for some adventurous or worthy tenor, next coming 
to appropriate, or rightly claim it, and avouched before all the 
proper authorities, that he rejected the cloak from no disregard 
for that superfine and exquisitely cut and finished garment, 
but partly because the colour and texture of the cloth, and the 
fashion withal, did not jump with his taste; and partly that 
at that precise moment there was a cloak being made for him- 
self by Messrs. Art, Nature, and Co.—the self same tailors who 
manufactured the garment for Rubini ; and that being no Jew, 
he preferred new to old clothes. Mario was right—he did 
not imitate his great predecessor in any respect. All he has 
gained in favour, popularity, and fame, he owes entirely to 
himself. 

Mario has a great range of characters in his repertoire, and 
judges are divided as to those in which he appears to most 
advantage. We should not hesitate to place his Count 
Almaviva as his very best part. His Otello is a splendid 
performance, and more than any other character, showed, the 
year before last, immense improvement in the artist. Rossini’s 
Moor is not to be mastered by an indifferent singer, or an 
indifferent actor. His Gennaro in the Lucrezia Borgia, one 
of his earliest London performances; Nemorino in L’£lisir 
d’Amore; Elvino in the Sonnambula; Arturo in Puritani ; 
Ottavio in Don Giovanni; and Carlo in Linda di Chamouni, 
are amongst his most favorite performances, and all are 
excellent. Nature has been hardly less beneficent to Mario in 
personal than in vocal gifts. His face is exceedingly hand- 
some and intelligent, and is indicative of the greatest good 
nature and kindness, qualities which belong as well intrin- 
sically to the man as they are figured in his countenance. 
Mario is now in the very prime of life. His position is most 
enviable, Young, handsome, intelligent, gifted, followed, 
flattered, praised, he may be said to stand in the greenest 
spot of life, with all around him smiling, and every thing 
prophetic of light and joy. We heartily wish that prophetic 
of light and joy his days may long prove. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Otympic.—Monday last witnessed a scene at this little 
theatre, which has been a long time strange to the lovers 
of the English stage—the triumphant first appearance on the 
London boards of a great tragic actor. Mr. Gustavus Brooke, 
who had been engaged by the Covent-Garden management of 
Mr. Macready, and who then from causes unknown, or pre- 
sumed to be unknown to the critic, did not appear, made 
his appearance under the auspices of Mr. Davidson, the 
lessee of this theatre, in the character of Othello. It is 
perhaps unfair to test the entire capabilities of an actor by a 
first night before a new audience, and in a theatre to which 
he is unaccustomed. Still less can a fair estimate be formed 
of his powers in a single character. Yet as, in Mr. Brooke’s 





case, eulogy is almost the only criticism we can apply to his | 





exposition of the character of the noble Moor, it would be 
unfair to defer the expression of our high opinion of his 
powers. He is the only living English tragic actor in whom 
we should say they amount to tragic genius. Since Edmund 
Kean we have seen no Othello so fine as that of Mr. Brooke. 
Of course a new conception of the part would be impossible; 
it has been exhausted—points have been made on words— 
passion been tortured into eccentricity—mannerisms foistered 
on it—new qualities given it, and histrionic invention sucked 
dry in the endeavour to do more or differently for the character 
than that which had gone before. We thank Mr. Brooke fot 
attempting none of this. We thank him cordially for 
returning to Shakspere, and abandoning alike precedent and 
eccentricity. There was in his Othello no straining after the 
novel and the striking. Its great merit was its sustained 
strength and beauty. Its principal claim upon the admiration 
of one of the most critical audiences ever collected within the 
walls of a theatre was its singular freedom from every at- 
tempt at effect not strictly within the legitimate bounds of 
tragic art. The opening of the part was, as has been remarked 
by the discriminating critic of the Times, cold. To us 
Mr. Brooke was evidently labouring under some of the 
nervousness incidental to the anxiety respecting the result 
of such an ordeal as that which he was then undergoing in the 
judgment of the leading dramatic critics of the day—Oxenford, 
Hastings, Hazlitt, Heraud, Morris Barnett, Snowe, Albert 
Smith, Stocquelar, Reach, Stirling Coyne, Shirley Brookes, 
Horace Mayhew, and a score of others it would be tedious to 
name, besides many of the more distinguished members of 
his own profession. But as the applause of the house 
rendered him more easy in the part, so the artist warmed to 
his work. In the end of the second act a fine burst of 
indignation at Cassio’s drunken brawl with Montano gave 
evidence of what was coming; and in the third and fourth 
acts the magnificent energy of his acting carried the audience 
completely away with him. Mr. Brooke’s action is easy and 
noble ; his voice full, deep, and clear, coming out after his 
grandest bursts of passion as clear and pure as the tone of a 
fine bell; and his capacity for expressing the tenderer phases 
of character exquisitely delicate and beautiful. Nothing 
could be more touching and tender than the way in which he 
delivered the last part of the phrase, ‘‘ Damn her, lewd minx, 
oh damn her;” and the “ fool, fool, fool,” in the last act, 
came from him like the wail of a broken heart. Indeed it is 
the heart in the acting of Mr. Brooke which so distinctively 
separates him from the modern conventionalities of the stage. 
One scarcely feels that itis a mimic agony before one. There 
are no actors’ points to bring down the galleries. This he 
leaves to his brethren, contented to interpret Shakspere’s 
points rather than merge them in his own. One grand point 
he did however make in the fourth act, in which Shakspere 
had no part. This was the look with which he listens to the 
proofs of Iago’s villany. This gave undeniable proof of his 
possessing the very highest order of tragic power as an actor. 
‘“‘ There was no mistake in the success of Mr, Brooke ”"—we 
quote the leading English journal. Indeed there could be 
none. When Mr. Brooke was recalled on the stage, the 
house rose to receive him. The ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs. The critics, moved out of their wonted stoicism, 
shared the enthusiasm of the public. In more than the 
common theatrical interpretation of the word, it was a great 
and indisputable triumph, achieved by a really great artist, 
with one of the most difficult and captious of audiences, an 
almost exclusively actual and professional one. We con- 
gratulate both Mr. Brooke and ourselves upon it, In other 
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admirable keeping with the part he had to enact, and stamped 


~ We ever saw. 
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respects the play was well supported ; and Mr. Holl’s drunken 
scene, as Cassio, was avery excellent, although slightly exag- 
gerated piece of acting. The scenery, from the clever pencil of 
Mr. Laidlaw, was very beautiful, and the dresses well studied 
and good, except in two or three of the principal characters, 
who we presume possess their own theories on costume— 
theories, certainly, based neither on oral or written tradition. 


Frencu Prays.—On Monday last the season of this theatre 
commenced in right earnest, and at an early hour the house 
was crowded to witness the debit of M. Bocage, of the Odéon, 
of which theatre he was formerly lessee. The piece chosen 
for the first appearance of this actor was the drama, in five 
acts, by Messrs. Feuillet and Paul Bocage, entitled “ Echec 
et Mat,” (check-mate.) The piece is a good specimen of the 
modern French drama, full of life and interest, and the story 
is distinctly and clearly developed. The court of Spain is 
made the locality of the action, and two intrigues, composed 
of the love of the Count de Villa- Wediana for the Queen, and 
that of Phillip for a certain Duchess de Sidonia-Ceeli, furnish 
the matter for the play, elegantly written and most carefully 
performed. The opening scene presents us with a nice little 
quarrel between the Duc d’Alberquerque, one of the heroes of 
the new world, and a certain spy of the prime minister's, 
Captain Riubos, the upshot of which is a duel between the 
parties, in spite of an edict which forbids the practice of 
duelling. We should have stated that the cause of the quarrel 
is the slanders uttered by the Captain against the Duchesse de 
Medina-Ceeli. The combatants are arrested, and the Duchesse 
visits the Duke in prison to thank him for his protection. The 
warrior is smitten by her charms, and resolves to confirm the 
rumours afloat on his love for the fair orphan, and demands 
her hand of the King; the King consents. Here the struggle 
commences between the sovereign and his subject, which ends 
in the discomfiture of the former—in his being mated. The 
young Comte de Medina-Ceeli, whose adoration for his sove- 
reign has been discovered, is about to fall a victim to the 
snares laid for him by the Count-Duke, but he is saved through 
the intercession of the Duke d’Alberquerque. The minister is 
sent into exile, the Duke bears off his wife in triumph, and 
the young poet is saved from destruction. Mlle. Baptiste 
looked uncommonly interesting, and played her part most 
charmingly. Mlle. de Varenne also deserves a word of com- 
mendation. The part of “ Le Capitaine Riubos” was well 
sustained by M. Alix, and that of Phillip IV. by M. Monta- 
land was akighly finished and gentlemanly performance through- 
out. M. Fechter had not much to do, but what he did was 
well done. As regards M. Bocage, from his first appearance 
in the quarrel with Riubos, we saw we had to do with a man 
of first-rate eminence, His gait, his gestures, the dignity of 
his mien, the ease and gracefulness of his manner were in 


him in our opinion as one of the most dignified actors we 
Neither was there anything outré either in his 
dress or manner of wearing it; it became him as it would one 
who had never worn any other, and sat so well on his 
shoulders that it seemed to form part and parcel of himself. 
The courtoisie of the gentilhomme—we do not mean gentleman— 
the blandness of the courtier, the bluntness of the soldier, and 
the nicest perception of his own dignity as the first Grandee of 
Spain, were mingled into one whole, and formed a type entirely 
new to us. La Premiere Ride is a trifle scarcely worth 
mentioning ; even the acting of Mlle. Lagier failed in exciting 
aught beyond a passing smile. 

On Wednesday the most brilliant and select audience we 


house to witness the production of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
with the music of Mendelssohn. Of the music of the piece 
we shall say but little—leaving it to more discriminating heads 
than ours to point out its beauties—and confine ourselves to our 
own peculiar province. As a whole we were more than satisfied 
with the reading of the different actors, and considering the 
stnallness of the theatre, the effect was much greater than we 
had anticipated. Madame Rabut, if rather deficient in dignity, 
evinced at times much energy, and we may more particularly 
mention the scene in which she is dragged to execution; there 
she introduced a variation from what we had been accustomed 
to see at Covent Garden, by descending from the raised or 
second stage amongst the chorus, and beseeching their inter- 
cession. We are not prepared to maintain that such a pro- 
ceeding is justifiable; but the effect is decidedly good, and it 
produces a great sensation; her cries, her supplications, her 
struggles with the guard, her despair, her appeal to the gods 
when she clings to the horns of the altar, and her subsequent 
prostration when dragged off the stage, would in a great 
measure have been lost, had she confined herself to the upper 
stage. The innovation has our warmest approval. The part 
of M. Bocage, is the great conception of the tragedy, one 
of the grandest ever produced by man, and was well sustained 
throughout. In the first part we have the tyrant in all his 
power, who will brook no authority but his own; and here the 
actor was in our opinion too restive ; there was a lack of dignity 
about him; he acted too much; where simple majesty would 
have sufficed, he was at times violent, and where the expres- 
sion of his will was ample he indulged in menacing gestures 
and violent outbreaks of passion; but as the judgment of the 
gods accumulates retributive vengeance on his head, when the 
tatal Eumenides seize upon him and tear his heart—firstly by 
the death of his only son, and then by that of his wife— 
M. Bocage displays his greatest resources and produces 
the most thrilling sensations. Creon advances, bearing the 
corpse of his son in his arms—and here we may notice that the 
effect is superior to that produced at Covent Garden, when 
the body was brought in on a bier—kneeling by the body, the 
actor displayed all the feeling and tenderness of the father ; his 
haughty spirit is crushed ; he bends under the infliction of the 
fates ; his first cry is to bewail the death of his son; the next 
moment he accuses the Gods :— 


Créon, “ Oui, c’est un dieu qui me foudrofe ! 
Oui, c’est un dieu qui de ses mains 
M’a mis dans ma sauvage voie, 
Ecrasant sous son pied ma joie! 
Helas! helas! projets humains !” 


The last line was given with an intensity of agony we have 
rarely seen equalled. Equally impressive, is the effect he 
produces when he learns the death of his wife:— 

oe O destinée amére 
A qui de mourir & present ? 


Ici le fils, et ld la mére ! 
Ma pauvre femme! helas! mon sang!” 





The effect produced was admirable in every respect. The 
music went off excellently, and will improve on repetition. We 
should, however, advise a few more rehearsals. M. Bocage 
was called on after the tragedy and loudly cheered. The house 
was crammed in every corner. J. de C 








JOHANNA BAILLIE. 
Aro.to, in the Greek Mythology, claimed to be patron 
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with eminent votaries in each department. She is the niece of 
the two great physiologists, John and William Hunter; and 
she is the sister of Dr. Baillie, who, till his death, a few years 
ago, reigned supreme over the medical world of London. As 
for the poetic department, the lady herself has for half a 
century been recognised as a favorite priestess of the Parnassian 
shrine. Indeed, Johanna Baillie’s fame was more wide-spread 
at the close of the last century than it is at present. She 
then wa lauded as a tragic writer of high eminence: and her 
“ Series of Plays on the Passions” was talked of as Sopho- 
clean, and even as Shakesperian. Her tragic renown has 
long faded away; but she still is honoured as one of the few 
survivors of the bright poetic band, whose genius adorned the 
closing years of the eighteenth and the opening of the 
nineteenth century. Long may she enjoy that honor; and 
long may it be before the chronicler who records the place and 
date of her birth as “ Bothwell, Scotland, 1764,” is com- 
pelled to add another date of a more melancholy character. 
As we have said, Johanna Baillie has outlived her own 
dramatic renown. But she has given the world two or three 
songs which it will not willingly let die: and one of them, 
“* The Chough and the Crow,” is wedded to first-rate music,* 
and is one of the most deservedly popular glees in the language. 
Johanna Baillie’s success as a song-writer is mainly due to 
two important merits which she possesses. She describes 
natural objects naturally; and her diction is plain and un- 
artificial. ‘Lhis last point is vitally essential to the popularity 
of asong. Songs are primarily intended to be heard, not to 
be read; and the ear should, therefore, be able to catch the full 
meaning of each word instantly and easily. In reading, we 
can pause and think twice, so as to obtain the full meaning of 
a term or phrase; and we can embrace several lines with the 
eye, so that inverted constructions do not puzzle and confuse 
us. But in listening, we like short clear sentences, expressed 
in simple intelligible words, that follow each other in common 
grammatical order. Now we beg the reader to go carefully 
through the song we have mentioned, and to mark the fidelity 
of its descriptions and allusions, and also the simplicity of its 
verbal structure. 
The Chough and the Crow to roost are gone, 
The Owl sits on the tree, 
The hush’d wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 
The wild fire dances on the fen, 
The red star sheds its ray : 
Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
It is our opening day, 
Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And closed is every flower ; 
And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my lady’s bower. 
Bewildered hinds, with shortened ken, 
Shrink on their murky way : 
Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
It is our opening day. 
Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof, nor latched door ; 
Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow, 
To bless a good man’s store, 
Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day ; 
Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
And use it as ye may, 


Recollect, reader, the subject of these fine stanzas. They 
are written to express the welcome given by a band of gipsy 
marauders to their season of activity, It is a description of 
night, but it is a gipsy description. Accordingly, we are not 








wearied with Phcebuses, and Thetises, and Dusky Goddesses, 
and the rest of the conventional imagery of twilight ; but the 
natural objects alluded to are such as gipsies would’ be fami- 
liar with, and likely to notice. The birds, they observe, are 
the predatory wild birds, the chough, the crow, and the owl; 
none of your poetical nightingales and larks. They mark 
“the wild-fire dancing on the fen,” and “ the red star” glaring 
through the mist; instead of ‘‘ gentle moons” and “ silvery 
planets.” They profess no melo-dramatic brigand raptures 
with their roving life, but frankly own that they are decided 
outcasts, and that when they mean “ to make a night of it,” 
it is no jovial matter for honest men. The song is true to 
human nature in one of its savage phases. And, in seizing 
the truth, it does not soil itself with the vulgarities of the 
situation. It is wholly different from the abominations of the 
Jack Sheppard” school. Hence it strikes without shock- 
ing, and interests the feelings without being revolting to the 
taste. Next, let us consider the verbal structure. Through- 
out the whole four-and-twenty lines, the construction is invert- 
ed but once, that is at the beginning of the third stanza; and 
it is one of the most venial inversions. It is an instance of a 
number of objects having one thing predicated of them, in 
the sentence before the verb that predicates. But throughout 
the rest of the stanzas the construction is as simple and easy 
as that of a nursery rhyme. The two lines which conclude 
each stanza are admirably adapted fora chorus. And natural 
imagery, simple construction, and a good refrain, go a very 
long way to make up a good song. We might quote more of 
Johanna Baillie’s songs: not so popular as the one which we 
have just been examining, but possessing many of its charac- 
teristic merits. 





REVIEWS, 


“ Standard Lyric Drama.” Vol |, the Marriage of Figaro, Vol 2, Norma. 
—T. Boosey and Co. Holles Street. 


Tue first volume of the Standard Lyric Drama, containing the 
Marriage of Figaro complete has been just sent us for review. 
We are pleased that it is in our power to bestow on it the most 
unqualified praise. The undertaking has succeeded beyond our 
utmost expectations. The public is now presented with a perfect 
vocal score and pianoforte adaptation of Mozart’s chef d’euvre, in 
its purity and enirely, containing the original Italian words, with 
an English translation superadded, bound in a splendid cover, 
forming a remarkably handsome volume, for fifteen shillings. To 
this volume is prefixed an interesting memoir of Mozart, and an 
account of the Marriage af Figaro, by the editor, Mr. J. W. 
Mould, full of shrewd and apposite remarks, although, to some of 
our stationary and time-contented critics, they may appear like 
Hecate’s beldame’s, * Saucy and over-bold.” Our readers will 
find much amusing matter in the account of the Nozze ai Figaro, 
prefixed. The original casts of the piece, 1786, taken from a 
memorandum of Mozart’s is given, and casts are added of the per- 
formances of 1840 and 1847 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, ; of 1842 
of the German company at Covent Garden; of 1842, English 
company, at Covent Garden ; and of 1847, Royal Italian Upera, 
Covent Garden. But why did not the Editor give us the cast as 
first played at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Catalani, we believe, 
played Susanna, and Mrs. Dickens,we believe, played the Countess— 
somewhere about the year, 1810; or when it was afterwards pro- 
duced with Ronzi de Begnez, Camponese, or Fodor—which was it ? 
not both—and Belloc, or Sessi, with Ambrogetti, Naldi, De Begnez, 
Tramezzani, we believe, about 1815-16 or 17 ?—we speak from 
faint recollection, being but a few years old. But let that pass! 
We would fain know every histrionic item connected with the 
Nozze, and the editor must forgive us for being so churlish. The 
libretto in full, as rendered by the editor into English, precedes the 
opera. A thematic index of the various morceauz is also prefixed, 





* By Bishop. 


and will be found useful for immediate reference. The editor in 
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his preface gives his reasons in full for undertaking the present 
work, for which there seemed hardly any other reason required 
than the excellence of the work in a cheap form might suggest. 
The Standard Lyric Drama originated with Mr. Mould, and to him 
the public is chiefly indebted for one of the most useful works 
of modern times: but the efforts of Mr. Rockstro, the musical 
editor, must not be overlooked ; northeco-operation of the publisher, 
who has spared no expense to render the publication worthy the 
greatest support. Such support we trust, and indeed, are confident, 
it must obtain, and we recommend it, as strenuously as words can 
do, to the inspection of all our readers. Mr. J. W. Mould’s 
English adaptation is exceedingly accurate throughout. It is, 
moreover, conscientious, not a single note, rest, or stop, being 
altered from the original score to suit a rhyme or meet an accent. 
The first part of Norma is published with vol.2, being the 
January contribution. It contains the overture and opening scene 
of theopera. The editing indicates the same hand as the Figaro. 
We shall speak more of Norma when it is farther advanced ; 
although, by the way, from Figaro to Norma is a long jump down. 





** Chaulieu’s Family Pianoforte Magazine,” Part I1V.—Family Pianoforte 
Magazine Office, 3, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. 

This number of the “ Family Magazine” contains two morceauz 
de Salon, entitled Ariane Abandonnée, and Tarantella brillante. 
The first is a largo movement, solemn and expressive, which 
leads to an agitato ed appassionato. This last movement dis- 

lays M. Chaulieu’s resources as a composer for the piano, and 

is worked out with much effect. The Zarantella is light and 
lively, has less pretensions, but not less merit, than the former. 
It is very easy, and may serve as a useful study for a practitioner. 





“ Twenty-four Double Chants and Siz Psalm Tunes.” arranged and 
composed for the pianoforte or organ, by Freperick SMEE.—CRAMER, 
Beats, and Co., Regent Street. 

We have had occasion before to notice and recommend Mr. 

Smee’s Chants ; they are appropriate and judicious, and are well 

entitled to our recommendation. 





“ A Nunc Dimitis,” printed for the use of the Choir and Congregation at 
St. Mark‘s Chapel, Pentonville, and composed by Joun HopKinson.— 
S. J. Hopxtnson, Oxford Street. 

Mr. Hopkinson is an excellent organist and has written a book 
of Psalmody, highly meritorious. He is a thoroughly conscientious 
writer, as the present work shows. 


Linley’s Favorite Song, “* Thou artgone from my goze,” arranged with 
variations for the concertina, and an accompaniment for the pianoforte, 
(ad libitum).—By Grutto Reconp1. 

The Swiss Girl,” arranged witk variations for the concertino, and an 
accompaniment for the planoforte, (ad libitum).—By Givtio Reconpl. 
—J. Scatzs. 

The variations to these pieces are written with considerable taste, 
and a great knowledge of the resources of the instrument,which in 
Mr. Regondi’s hands, utters such dulcet sounds, and excites the 
delight of so many auditors. It is not an instrument after our 
hearts: we can listen to it, occasionally with pleasure ; but we 
cannot keep it in the embraces of our memories. Nevertheless, 
this does not hinder us from bestowing praise on Mr. Regondi, 
for the clever manner in which he has written the variations to tthe 
above ballads' 
“* Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland.” Edited by G. F. Graham.— 

S. ALFrep Nove.to, Dean Street. 

This work has reached its tenth number, which will form the first 
volume. An extra part has been issued this month, containing the 
Title Page, Introduction, Indexes, and Appendix. The intro- 
duction, supplied by the Editor, gives some interesting matter which 
we recommend to the admirers of Scottish minstrelsy in general, 
and of Burns in particular. The songs furnished in the present 
number are, “ For Lack of Gold ;” “ The murmurs of the merry 
brook ;” “ We'll meet beside the dusky glen ;” “ For a’ that an’ 
a’ that ;” “The battle of Preston;” and “Why should I a brisk 
young lassie?” For cheapness, and excellence injthe printiug and 
oer department this work is surpassed by few modern pub- 
ications, 








MONODY ON MENDELSSOHN.* 


Come, music-making Pan, from thine Arcadian meads ; 
Come with a cluster of thy deep-toned reeds, 
Culled on the merge of Ladon’s limpid stream ; 
O bring them hither,—bind them side by side. 
And breathe in them thy sweetest saddest theme ! 
Methinks it should be that which Echo sigh’d, 
Plaining responsively 
Thy streams of melody 
When she, consenting thus, became thy bride. 


Or, Jet me rather hear the mournful lay 
Attuned by thee on that unhappy day, 
When death changed Syrinx to the sweet pipe that sings 
When Zephyr breathes, or fans it with his wings; 
Repeat again that lovelorn dirge to me, 
And I will sing with thee 
A melancholy song for Ong who died— 
Died in the splendour of his manhood’s pride— 
Died, undecay’d by Time— 
Died in his prime! 


Tell Oberon, Titania, Puck the sprite, 
And all the Fays who danc’d that summer night, 
Upon the flower-embroidered green, 

Where Theseus wooed his Amazonian Queen ; 
Tell great Apollo, Bacchus, and his choir ; 
He that restrung the Sophoclean lyre 
Of C&dipus, and sad Antigone— 
Who beautified the solemn pomp of Athalie— 

He, who resang the Druid’s minstrelsy 
To charm the theme of their Walpurgis night,—is deat ! 


Yes; He who blended his harmonious lays 
In wordless songs, and Zion’s Hymn of Praise 


To great JeHovAH— 
Pagan Pan hath fled © 
He hath vanish’d, like a vision of the night ! 
Thus fable fades in revelations light ; 
Thus Baal’s priests on Baal vainly call ; 
They and their god before Jenovan fall! 
Alas, the bard who sang their themes is gone! 
His lyre remains, but vacant is his throne ; 
Who now can strike its chords like MgNDELSSOHN ? 


Oh, minstrel of Er1saAn and Saint Paut! 
Where shall we find a genius to entwine 
Cecilian harmonies profound as thine? 

Where is thy mantle? didst thou let it fall 

Upon that fatal day 
When thou wast snatched away? 

Or, didst thou only leave behind 

The mighty emanations of thy mind ?— 

Such as we sing this night by Her command 

Who sways the far-famed sceptre of our land ; 

Whose presence here 
Attended by the fair, the brave, and great, 
Graces these Halls of her ancestral state, 
To greet the new born year. 
* Composed for the late performance of the music in Antigone at the Palace, 


(Mr. Bartley reading the play,) and recited by theauthor, W. Bartholomew, Esq., 
in the presence of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Court. 





PROVINGIAL. 


CuesTeRFIELD.—On Tuesday last the contest for the appointment of 
organist of the parish chnrch of Chesterfleld took place. On the retire- 
ment of the lady, who for many years past has officiated as organist, an 
opportunity was presented of throwing open the position to the com- 
petition of young aspirants. The churchwardens, anxious to meet the 
wishes of the inhabitants, and that the powers of the instrument, which 
was built by Schnetzler, should be duly displayed, announced by adver- 
tisement in the Times, the Derby Courier, and other newspapers, that 
the situation of organist would be, under certain restrictions, submitted 
to public competition. The Christmas vacation occurring at this time, 
doubtless afforded many, who might otherwise have been absent, a con- 
venient opportunity of entering themselves as candidates, and at one 
time the churchwardens had upwards of thirty names on their list, 
However, as the time approached for testing the ability of the several 
candidates, many names were withdrawn, and on the morning of the 
contest eleven only remained to struggle for the victory. To meet the 
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expenses incurred a small donation was imposed on parties desirous of 
being present, and several hundred tickets of admission were disposed of. 
James Brotherton, Esq., of the Temple, London, was selected as judge ; 
and his anxiety to second the efforts of the church officers by the 
selection of an able organist, was evinced by the tests to which the 
candidates were subjected. ‘‘ Kach candidate to play a psalm tune, at 
sight from the score, to be repeated three times, with extemporaneous 
interludes between each repetition, and with different combinations of 
stops; two pieces of Handel to be played at sight; the concluding piece 
to be chosen by the candidate, and the performance not to exceed thirty 
minutes.” The names of the candidates, who drew lots as to priority of 
performance, were as follows :— 

1. Mr. Wheately, Derby; 2. Mr. Greenwood, Bacup near Rochdale; 3° 
Mr. Booth, Sheffield; 4. Mr. Yates, Burton; 5. Mr. Thomas Tallis Trimnell 
Bristol; 6. Mr. Walker, Huddersfield, (withdrawn); 7. Mr. Barnby, Merrall 
Huddersfield; 8. Mr. Ridley, Swaffham, (withdrawn); 9. Mr. John Lee, 
Chesterfield; 10. Mr. Hatherly, Darlaston; 11. Mr. Hicks, York, (withdrawn) 
The choruses of Handel, arranged by Dr. Crotch, baffled some and 
alarmed others, who, thinking discretion the better part of valour, left 
the learned Doctor and his chorus to spend their Christmas festivities 
together. The candidates having concluded, Mr. Wheately, No. 1., and 
Mr. Trimnell, No., 5., were requested to play again, the former gentleman 
playing first as decided by lot. Favourably disposed as were the auditors 
to this gentleman, their wishes on his behalf were somewhat damped by 
the exertions of his now only remaining antagonist, Mr. Trimnell, 
ultimately the successful competitor. As some of our readers may feel 
interested in knowing through what the successful candidate had to fight 
his way, we append the programme of his performance. First time :— 
Three verses of a psalm tune, from a mass by Webbe; Handel’s “‘ Pastoral 
Symphony,” and ‘ For unto us a child is born,” arranged by Dr. Crotch, 
and ** The Heav’ns are telling,’ from Haydn’s “ Creation.” Second 
time:—" Air and variations’? for the organ, by Adolphe Hasse, and 
Beethoven's “ Hallelujah,” from the ‘* Mount of Olives,” arranged by 
Hopkins, both chosen by the candidate. The performances concluded, 
after the lapse of a few moments, the Ven. Archdeacon Hill made the 
following announcement from the reading-desk :—‘“ 1 have now to 
inform you, that the judge has decided in favor of the latter of the two 
performers, whom you have just heard, and who was the fifth in the 
order of this morning’s performances: his name is Mr. Thomas ‘Tallis 
Trimnell, from Bristol Cathedral, and as the churchwardens have received 
the most unexceptionable testimonials, both as tohis moral and professional 
qualifications, they have not a moment's hesitation in appointing him to 
the vacant office of organist of the parish church’. This announcement 
having been made, Mr. Brotherton, attended by the archdeacon, the 
churchwardens, and the members of the committee, addressed the can- 
didates, expressing to the organist elect his persuasion, from the admi- 
ration his performance had excited, that he would justify the decision 
made in his favor, and begging the unsuccessful candidates, who had 
done themselves great credit, not to be disheartened by their failure, but 
to proceed in the expectation of better success on some future occasion. 
He added, that the test he had employed was undoubtedly a severe one, 
but it was one recommended by eminent professors. The performances 
commenced at ten o’clock and terminated at seven in the evening. The 
candidates and the church officers, subsequently retired to the house of 
Mr. Cooper, the parish clerk, where they partook of an entertainment, 
provided at the expense of the committee. Every one expressed satis- 
faction with the results of the proceedings of the day and the impartiality 
of the judge. The efforts of the churchwardens and gentlemen, com- 
prising the committee, on whom lay the onus of the arrangement, 
deserve great praise. The inhabitants of Chesterfield may now boast not 
only of the possession of an organ but an organist.—Derbyshire Courier 
and Chesterfield Gazette, January 1, 1848. 

EpinsurcH.—Mr. Edmund Glover, the tragedian, son of our Mrs. 
Glover, has recently beeen performing a round of Shaksperian characters. 
The local papers speak in high terms of his performances. 

NewcastLe.—Katherine and Petruchio and the Pantomime, at a 
morning performance, drew a regular box audience to the theatre on 
Saturday morning. The Petruchio of Mr. Sidney Davis attracted special 
observation, and Miss Acosta’s Katherine did not escape remark ; nor 
was the little scene of the Taylor lost in the plastic hands of Mr. Guy, 
who in these dramatic snatches has long been noted. 

Preston.—On Monday evening last, the Clitheroe Temperance Brass 
Band, under the direction of Mr, William Wood, gave a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music, in the Assembly Room of the Swan Inn, for the 
benefit of the poor, which was numerously attended. Mr. S. Wood 


presided at the pianoforte. Mr. William Wood was effective in the song 
of “The Wanderer;” and the glee ‘‘ Come fairies,’ was sung in a 
pleasing style. An air, by Carafa, was executed by the full band and 
encored. The proceeds amounted to £14 4s.—Preston Chronicle. 
LiveRPOOL,—The first performance of Dr, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, in 





Liverpool, was given by the members of the Philharwonic Society, at the 
Collegiate Institution, on Monday evening the 21st. ult. Every seat was 
occupied before the commencement; and among the audience might be 
seen most of the leading musical professors in the town, as wellas many 
distinguished amateurs. The most intense interest seemed to be excited, 
and a melancholy feeling pervaded the general assembly during the per- 
formance of ‘‘O happy and blest are they who have endured, for though 
the body dies, the soul shall live for ever,” from the oratorio of “ St, 
Paul.” The audience rose at the commencement, and remained standing 
until it concluded. 1t was, of course, received in solemn silence. The 
whole of this great oratorio was sustained by the Philharmonic members 
without any assistants, with the exception of Mr. Lockey, the eminent 
tenor. If this society had not performed during the present season 
the many choice productions of our eminent composers, this alone would 
have placed the members in the highest position of provincial fame. 
It was an undertaking of immense magnitude, and has been completed 
with great ability. Mr Armstrong, who sustained the part of Elijah, has 
added considerably to his reputation. His recitatives were well delivered, 
and his enunciation clear, distinct, and impressive. Mr. Lockey took the 
part of Obadiah, of which he was the original representative. Asa tenor 
singer of sacred music he is unsurpassed. Miss Stott sang with energy 
and effect. She seemed inspired by tbe grandeur of the music. Miss 
Parsons sang very chastely, but in some of the solos her voice appeared 
deficient in power, although her conception was most satisfactory. The 
magnificent chorus, ‘ Thanks be to God,” with which the first part con- 
cludes, was encored, as also the unaccompanied trio, sung by Miss Stott, 
Miss Emma Stott, and Miss Parsons, “ Lift thine eyes.” The choruses 
were given by the members, with precision and power,, and with evident 
regard to expression. The band performed its arduous duties with 
obvious pleasure.. ‘This great and sublime work “ will ever flourish in 
immortal youth,” until “the war of elements, the wreck of matter, and 
the crush of worlds.” The Philharmonic Suciety have never, during 
their existence, given a concert that reflected more credit upon them 
than their performance of this sublime oratorio, the last great and favou- 
rite work of the lamented Mendelssolin. All the musical professors and 
amateurs of Liverpool were anxiously awaiting the opening of the new 
Concert Hall of the Philharmonic Society, for which occasion the come 
mittee had engaged the services of Dr. Mendelssohn, who had arranged 
to write a cantata expressly for them. These hopes have been blighted 
by his untimely death, and the numerous audience on Monday seemed 
filled with a melancholy pleasure in listening to his master-piece, thus 
paying to his memory a just tribute of respect. The oratorio was per- 
formed again on Wednesday evening, to a large audience, with the same 
effect, the only difference being that Mr. Bishop, of the Theatre-Royal, 
sustained the part of Obadiah, in place of Mr. Lockey. 

The annual meeting of the members of the Philharmonic Society was 
held at the Collegiate Institution, on Tuesday evening. In the absence 
Mr. J. B. Brancker, Mr. Todd presided. He touched upon the transe 
actions of the society during the past year, and alluded to the performances 
of Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and the other eminent artistes, with pride; 
these, in conjunction with the established band, had given their society 
a reputation not equalled by any similar one out of the metropolis. It 
was matter of regret that their liberality had led them into debt.—The 
treasurer read the statement of accounts, by which it appeared that the 
society was in debt £2000, but this was insured by property belonging 
to the society, to a larger amount.—Mr. Todd then entered minutely into 
the financial condition of the society, and said that in consequence of its 
unpromising aspect, the committee had deemed it desirable not to open 
the subscription for 1848, but proposed giving public:concerts under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society. This amounted to a temporary 
suspension, and was rendered necessary by the circumstances of the 
society.—The first resolution, “ That the treasurer’s accounts and the 
report of the committee be passed,” was proposed by Mr. A. F. Jones, 
seconded by Mr. Nixon, and carried unanimously.—The following gentle- 
men were appointed as the committee: Messrs. Rawdon, R. Bateson, 
Clare, E. Gibbons, J. Green, Jones, Smith, and H. Smith,—The Rev. H. 
Higgins proposed that Mr. Swainson should be re-elected treasurer, and 
Mr. W. Sudlow (who was absent in London) as secretary.—Mr. Robert 
Jones seconded the resolution, which the Chairman observed should be 
carried by acclamation.—Mr. Woodbourne proposed, and Mr. Rawdon 
seconded, the last resolution, namely, that a vote of thanks be passed to 
Mr. Todd, for his able conduct of the meeting. : 4 

The Festival.Choral Society gave Handel’s sacred oratorio, the Messiah, 
with Mozart’s accompaniments, agreeably to custom, on Christmas Eve, 
There was & numerous attendance and the performance was highly 
satisfactory:—From the Courier and Chronicle. , 

Lincorn.—Mr. Martin’s Subscription Concert was held.on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 4, There was numerous audience. The concert went off 
to the satisfaetion of every one, the debut of Miss Corsnett proving a& 
greater treat than had been anticipated. Mr. Mason (who supplies the 
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place of Mr. Knowles in the Minster choir) sang, ‘‘ I miss thee, my 
mother,” in chaste style. The duet (Mr. Mason and Miss Corsnett) 
“We were children together;”’ and the glee, “‘ When winds breathe soft,” 
were also entitled to commendation. Mr. Martin gave a song from 
Figaro and Mr. ard Mrs. Turner and Mr. Brooke lent their aid.—Lincoln- 
shire Advertiser. 

Wa.tuamstow.—(From a Correspondent.)—Mr. Bird gave his annual 
concert on Monday evening, which was numerously attended. The 
vocalists were, Madame Lablache and Miss Rainforth; Signor F. Lablache 
and Mr. John Parry. Several of their songs, &c-, were encored. Mr. 
Richardson played two solos on the flute, and Mr. F. W. Bates, two 
fantasias on the pianoforte, which elicited great applause. The concert 
gave entire satisfaction. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cartotta Grist, (Paris.) The new ballet of Les Cing Sens» 
in which this inimitable danseuse takes the principal part, is in 
a forward state of preparation, and, it is hoped, will help to 
atone for the damage done to the Academie Royale de Musique, 
by Verdi’s Jerusalem. The music is by Adolphe Adam, and 
is said to be in his happiest manner. At first it was intended 
that Carlotta, who has a delicious, though not a powerful 
voice, should sing in the ballet as well as dance ; but this idea 
was ultimately abandoned, much to the chagrin of those who 
have heard the charming “Esmeralda,” and know how 
expressively and prettily she can sing. We believe Carlotta 
herself was indifferent to the matter. 

M. Fiorgntino.—We have received two of the recent 
Seuilletons of this elegant and agreeable writer, containing much 
that is interesting, about Alboni’s Cenerentola and other 
matters, which we shall lay before our readers, next week, 
having no time to translate them for the present number. 
[Fiorentino ne nous a pas oublié apres tout. Il aura bient6t de 
nos nouvelles. En attendant, qu'il ecrive un autre feuilleton, 
et qu'il le nous envoie. | 

Downizett1.—A gentleman who has lately seen this popular 
composer and unfortunate gentleman, gives the following ac- 
count of his present unhappy state, in a letter from Bergamo : — 
‘** When I presented myself to my old friend, Donizetti, he 
was seated in an easy chair, with his hands clasped in each 
other, and his head drooping. He‘ appeared perfectly uncon- 
scious of my presence. At Jength, however, I succeeded in 
attracting his attention. He looked at me with a vacant stare, 
but spoke not a word. I then endeavoured to rouse his facul- 
ties, by speaking of some past events, in which we had both 
participated ; still he remained like a statue, and appeared 
not even to hear my discourse. Again he had drooped. After 
watching him for some time, he looked round the room, call- 
ing, with melancholy voice, ‘Gaetano!’ That person made 
his appearance, but poor Donizetti took no further notice of 
him whatever. The only person he has recognized for a long 
time, and appeared to remember, was Ricordi, his publisher. 
‘Oh!’ exclaimed he—‘ Ricordi, what have you come to see 
me at last?—Oh! Heaven! ’—after which he immediately 
elapsed into that distressing unconsciousness which has 
hitherto baffled alike the powers of medicine and the inge- 
nuity of his nurses. The composer's old friend and medical 
adviser, has promised to remain with him as long as he lives. 
By what I can learn from this gentleman, there is little hope 
of his recovery. He seldom speaks, and appears as the French 


surgeon observed, to be living without a mind.” The French 
Journals report more favorably of Donizetti's health. 

Mr. Joxian Apams, the pianist, is engaged to perform in 
three concerts at Leicester this week ; in three next week at 
Derby ; and subsequently at Chesterfield and Coventry. 

Mr. W. Batt.---This facetious gentleman gave a very 
amusing lecture last night on “ the history and progress of the 








comic ballad literature of the kingdom,” at the Lecture Hall 
of the West London Literary Scientific and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Manor House, King’s Road. The lecture was well 
attended, eagerly listened to, and thoroughly relished. Mr. 
Ball displayed even more than his accustomed humour, dis- 
coursed with more than his usual fluency, and created more 
than his ordinary impression. This lecture has already pro- 
duced a marked improvement in the musical and “ comic 
ballad” discernment of the inhabitants of King’s Road and its 
immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Howarp Grover has announced the formation of an 
establishment for the instruction of artists for the opera, the 
drama, and the concert room. In the dramatic department, 
Mr. Glover will have the able co-operation of his mother, 
Mrs. Glover, the celebrated actress. For particulars, we refer 
our readers to our advertisement sheet. 

Dr. Crotcu, the well-known musical theorist and com- 
poser, died last week, aged seventy-two. Sk 

Jenny Linp at Srocxnorm.—The Jenny Lind mania is 
mote rife than ever since her last triumphant progress 
through the provinces, when it required a greater body of 
police to clear the way than upon the installation of a new 
Lord Mayor. The Turks, in their euphonistic language, speak 
of little people living by the shadow of great people. As 
shade is not such an object in cold climates, the great aim 
with us is to live by the light of others ; and countless is the 
number who live by the light Jenny Lind has reflected. For 
instance, wherever she has appeared where there happens to 
be a singer that can beat the drum, La Figlia del Reggimento 
is acted by her. (By whom? By Jenny Lind?) We hear of 
a Madlle.“Gioca being engaged at Covent Garden expressly to 
perform the character. Alas! for Jenny Lind.—Morning 
Post. (The Post means Zoia. Alas! for the Post /) 

Mariz Taction1, who created so great a sensation last 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is turning the heads of the 
German Amateurs. Her success say the German papers, is 
unprecedented, and her improvement quite extraordinary.— 
Morning Post. 

THALBERG, the celebrated pianist, is at present prosecuting a 
professional tourthrough Spain, and is creating a success seldom 
before achieved by an instrumentalist in that country, in every 
town in which he has been heard. At Madrid the greatest 
ovations were paid to him, including fetes, balls, serenades, 
garlands, bouquets, &c. &c. &c. He purports returning to 
England, we understand, next month; his entire services, 
during his sojourn here, being at the disposal of the firm of 
Cramer, Beale & Co. 

Mr. Joun Witson will commence his seventh season, in 
the Music Hall, Store Street, on Monday evening, assisted 
(as accompanist) by Mr. Jolley, Jun. Doubtles:, a bumper 
will welcome back this deservedly popular minstrel. 

Mapame Du.cken gave two concerts at Norwich last 
week, which were well attended; her performances on 
the pianoforte were greatly applauded. Mr. John Parry’s 
buffo songs were received with the utmost favor, although 
he suffered from a cold, in consequence of which a concert 
announced at Peterborough, where he was to be the chief 
attraction, was prevented from taking place. 

Societa Armonica.—There is a report in circulation that 
this society will renew its concerts shortly. We have already 
stated that certain members of the Philharmonic Orchestra are 
to be replaced hy new men—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Is it true that the basis of the ‘‘ Societa Armonica’s ” 
orchestra will consist of the abdica ing veterans of the elder 
society? We can scarcely credit it. 
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Rorat Society or Musictans.—It is intended to perform 
marches, which were composed expressly by Haydn and 
Winter for the Royal Society of Musicians, at the festival in 
February, by a wind instrument band selected from the 
Philbarmonic and Italian Opera Orchestras. 

Mons. Hector Bertioz has announced his first grand 
evening concert at Drury Lane, for Monday, February 7th. 
Mons, Berlioz has obtained great celebrity as a musician on 
the continent, and all the connoisseurs of London are most 
anxious to hear his best works, several of which will be per- 
formed at his concerts by the splendid band of the Grand 
Opera. M. Berlioz’s forthcoming concert has already ex- 
cited the liveliest interest. 

AvuBerR AND Scrise’s NEw Opera Semi-Seria.— Haideé, 
ou Le Secret, has been produced at the Opera Comique, in 
Paris, with the greatest success, Mons. Roger, in the principal 
part, created an immense sensation. Messrs. Duponchel and 
Roqueplan have proffered him an engagement at the Grand 
Opera on such favorable terms that the celebrated tenor at 
once accepted them. Mons. Roger, it is hoped, will make his 
debut at the Academie Roya/e, in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, so 
long and so loudly prophecied. 

Rossery or M. Perstant.—M. Persiani, the husband of our 
celebrated cantatrice of the Italian Opera, having every reason 
to suspect that he had been robbed of three bank notes of 
1000 frances each, by a person named Senac, whom he em- 
ployed as a copyer of music, set his female servant to watch 
when he came to write. On New Year's Day the copyist 
made his appearance at an early hour of the morning, and the 
servants ushered him into the dining-room, desiring him to 
wait till her master came out of his chamber; she placing 
herself in a situation to observe his movements unperceived by 
him. She soon saw him go from the dining-room to M. Persi- 
ani’s cabinet, and then take a key from his pocket and open the 
the secretary, from which the 3000 francs had been abstracted. 
She immediately gave the alarm, and Senac hastened back to 
the dining-room. M. Persiani sent for the Commissary of 
Police, and gave Senac into custody. He was examined and 
searched, but the key seen by the woman could not be found 
upon him. Nevertheless, on the positive testimony of the 
servant, and the fact of his having lately lived at a rate of 
expense which his obvious means could not afford, but which 
he attempted to account for by saying that he had won money 
at play, though he could not say at what game, or in what 
society, the magistrate remanded him for further examina- 
tion. In the mean time the servant found the key accidentally 
among the ashes of the dining-room stove, and which, though 
roughly made by the prisoner himself, could open the money- 
drawer. It was sent to the magistrate as corroborative evi- 
dence of the servant’s testimony, and was.considered sufficient 
evidence to warrant Senac’s committal for trial.—Galigani. 

AccrpenT To Mr. Grover At THE Epinsurcu THEATRE — 
We regret to learn that in the course of Monday evening, an 
unfortunate accident occurred to Mr. Glover. He was per- 
forming with his usual spirit and effect the arduous part of 
Richard, in the tragedy of Richard the Third, in the last 
scene of which he was accidentally stabbed in the arm-pit by 
Mr.Wyndhan, who personated Richmond. Mr. Glover finished 
the scene without giving any sign of being hurt. He made a 
narrow escape, however, from a very serious injury, and will 
not be able to perform for a few nights.—Scotsman. 

Miss Messent has returned from Paris, where she has 
been studying assiduously under the famous Garcia. She is 
engaged by M. Jullien for Drury Lane Theatre and will 
shortly make her appearance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN Otp Susscriper. — His argument is apparently lucid, but it is 
“lucus a non lucendo.” Weare not partisans. Opinion and partisan- 
ship are two distinct matters. The parayraphs we disapprove of are 
not reprehended without substantial reasons. These reasons, which are 
carefully stated in the article, have evidently escaped “‘ An Old Subscri- 
ber.” He had better read the article aguin, and after furbishing up 
his logic a bit, he will doubtless come to the conclusion that the war he 
has waged, against what he is pleased to term our “ partisanship,” is a 
pure sciomachy. 

Mr. W. Knott.—Mr. Balfe is in Paris ; but we have written him, and 
hope shortly to be able to satis/y our correspondent on the point of his 
enquiry. The postage is tenpence, and tenpence back, the total being 
twenty-pence, in return for which we shall claim twenty-pennyworth of 
goodwill from ‘* Our Constant Subscriber.” 

Inquirer.— Mrs. Ponisi. We believe that this noted provincial tragedian 
is a natine of Devonshire. The father of her husband, Mr. Ponisi was 
a noble refugee, from Genoa. 

Fiorence.—The letter from T. R. is by far too intemperate, and by far 
too one-sided; we must therefore decline to insert it. 

AULD Rosin Gray.—A correspondent informs us that the air of “Auld 
Robin Gray” was composed by a clergyman, who resided in Wiltshire, of 
the name uf Reeves ; the words were written by Lady Lindsay. Our 
correspondent commends our not giving answers to such puffs oblique, 
as are frequently sent to us. 

A Constant Reaper.— (Salisbury.) The concert about to take place at 
Salisbury, in which Mr. John Parry, and other well known artists are 
engaged—is to be under the superintendance of Mr. Aylward, to whom, 
we presume, all communications on the subject should be addressed, 
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Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. Each Part containing 60 pages 
of engraved Music. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA: 
A collection of all the best OPERAS by the most eminent composers; Piano-Forte 
and Voice, in the cheapest and most perfect form yet published, with an English 
translation in addition to the Italian Libretto; also the Stage Directions, &c. &c. 
Part 7 of this work (January Ist, 1848), commences 

BELLINI’s celebrated Opera, ‘‘ NORMA,’’ 

to be completed in three and a half Parts. The first six parts comprise Mozart's 
chef d’euvre, “THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO,’ which now may be had, hand- 
somely done up in Boards, price 16s. 
London :—T. BOOSEY & Co., 28, Holles Street, and all Music and Booksellers 


Britannia Life Assurance Company, 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £1,000,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MurtvAt ASSURANCE BRANCH. 7 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured 7 means of an ample subscribed 
capita), and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 
Policies. ‘ f f ’ 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 
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Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100 for the whole Term of Life 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

Half Premium; Whole Pre - Half Premium] Whole Pre- 

Age. first five | mium after] Age. | first seven | mium after 
years. five years. years, | Seven years. 
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20 100 200 20 018 0 | 1% 0 
25 122 24 4 25 0197 | +1119 3 
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THE FOLLOWING 


OPBRAS, BALUBWS, Ge. 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


W. S&S. JOHNSON, 


General Printer and Publisher, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 





OPERAS, Is. each. 


ATTLDA of) BURGAS, Wallace THE FOREST MAIDEN and 
WHE BO - Balfe THE MOORISH PAGE, Tully 
RETTA. - 7 = Lavenu | BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
DELLA Flotow MOOR - - Donizetti 
THe MAID OF “ARTOIS Balfe | THE CROWN JEW ELS - Auber 
DON QUIXOTE - Macfarren | THE CRUSADERS - Benedict 
THE FAIRY OAK - - Forbes MARITANA - - Wallace 
THE ENCHANTRESS - Balfe | GUILLAUME TELL - Rossini 
DAUGHTER OF St.MARK, Balfe | GERALDINK ~ - ~- Balfe 
THE SYREN - - Auber | LA SONNAMBULA - Betlini 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL Balfe | SAPPHO - _=Pacini 
BRIDES OF VENICE - Benedict | DON PASQUALE - Donizetti 
LUCIA DI LAMMER- KEOLANTHE - - - Balfe 
MOOR Donizetti | BETTLY - = Donizetti 
ROBERT THE DEVIL, Meyerbeer | CASTLE OF AYMON’ = Balfe 


SONGS, DUETS, &c., Price 6d. each. 


SEVEN MAIDS OF MUNICH | THE FLOWER OF LUCERNE 
ACIS AND GALATEA QUEEN OF THE THAMES 
KING ARTHUR 


BALLETS, Price 6d. each. 


SPANISH GALLANTRIES. THE MARBLE MAIDEN _ 
WAGS OF WAPPING OFFSPRING OF FLOWERS 
EET THE ISLAND NYMPH 
THE DEVIL IN LOVE 


GISELLE 
THE PERI LADY HENRIETTA; on, THE 
THE CORSAIR STATUTE FAIR 

BEAUTY OF GHENT ROBERT AND BERTRAND 








BURLESQUES and SPECTACLES, Price Gd. each. 
BATTLE OF RIGHT CINDERELLA 
THE CRICKET ON THE ALADDIN; THE WONDERFUL 
HEARTH, 1s. LARP 
OPEN SESAME; or, A NIGHT | THE MAGIC MIRROR, 1s. 
WITH THE FORTY THIEVES | TIMOUR THE TARTAR 
VALENTINE AND ORSON WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 
THE WONDERFUL LAMP IN | HARLEQUIN AND St, GEORGE 
A NEW LIGHL AND THE DRAGON 
SHUTTLECOCK AND BATTLEDOOR. 
THE PRINCESS WHO WAS CHANGED INYO A DEER, 1s, 
000 
Where also may be had, the Whole of 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL ACTING DRAMA, 
FROM NOS. 1 TO 147 INCLUSIVE, 


And all"other Tragedies, Operas, Plays, &c., including The Wigwam, 
Juniper Jack ; Nobodies’ at Home, Somebodies’ Abroad, Evander, Family 
Pride, &c. 








om=——(§00——— 


Horne’s Guide to Medical Galvanism, Price 1s. 





*,* Any Copies of Operas, Plays, &c., forwarded by post, the 
amount being sent in postage stamps. 





SPLENDID NEW EDITION OF PLAYS, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,’ 60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 





WEBSTER’S 
ACTING NATIONAL DRAMA, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, 


Comprising every successful new Play, Farce, Melo-Drama, &c. produced 
at the London Theatres, spn printed from the Prompter’s Copy. 





OL. I.’ 
With a Portrait of J. R. ihaour F.S.A., price 7s. cloth, contains: 
1..The Two Figaros 6..A Peculiar Position 10..My Young Wife and My 
2: +The Country Squire 7..Walter Tyrrell | Old Umbrella 
“ +The Queer Subject 8..The Tiger at Large : | 11..The Middle Temple 
4..The Sentinel 9..The Bridal, 1s, | 12.,Riquet with the Tuft 
5..The Modern Orpheus 
i VOL, II. 
With a Portrait of Tyrone Power, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 
13..A Quarter to Nine 18. .Rory O’Moore 22.,Why did You Die ? 
14. Blanche of Jersey | 19. .Advice Gratis 23..Valsha 
15..The Bottle Imp 20..The Original 24..Bengal Tiger 
16. .Court Favour 21..Barbers of Bassora 25..St, Patrick’s Eve 
17..The Spitfire 
VOL. III. 
With a Portrait of CHARLES MATHEWs, Esq., price 7s, cloth, contains: 
26. .Puss in Boots | 31..The Culprit $5. +The Spitalfi 
elds Weaver 
ae +The Ringdoves 132. “Confousied Foreigners -The Rifle Brigade bai 
28..The Black Domino 33, -The Dancing Barber a7 -Angeline 
29..Our Mary Anne 34. .All for Love; or the Lost | 33. «Truth, 
30. .Shocking Events Pleiad 








VOL. IV. 
With a Portrait of T. HAYNES BAYLE Y, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 








39..You Can't Marry Your e. A Hasty Conelusion - +The Irish Lion 
Grandmother -The Meltonians . «Lying in Ordinary 
40..Spring Lock is. «Weak Points $0. -One Hour, or the Car- 
41..The "Walet de Sham 46..Naval Engagements bival Ball 
42..Groves of Blarney, Is, 47. British Legion 
TOL. V. 


With a Portrait of J. B, Bucksrone, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 


"a Horse of the Pep.; 55..The Devil’s Opera | 60..Ask no Questions 





. «Tom Noddy’s secret 61..** But However—” 
be. Seria Artist's Wife a petiak iedlcs S.cMared Life” 
le si . "i 
54.64 Lesson for Ladies 159, Printer’s Devil 62. Married Life 








VOL, VI. : 
With a Portrait of B. WeBsrer, Esq., price 7s, cloth, contains: 


64, Oliver Twist «Grace Darlin; 73. Burlington Arcade 
65. .Chaos is Come Again |z0: The = of "ola Fritz |74..His First Champagne 
66..Mr. Greenfinch {71..Jane Lomax 75..Izaak Walton 


67..My Little Adopted 7 +A Queen's Horse” 
68. .Maid of Croissey 
VOL, VII. 
81. .Single Life, 1s, 
82..The Village Doctor 
83..The Hall Porter 


VOL. VIII. 
87..The Dream at Sea, Ise [er:: «Henriette the Forsakenls, | Gir -Brian Boroihme, 1s, 
83..H. B. 


76. ‘Swiss Swains 





77. Sayings and Doings 
78..Dr. Dilworth 
79..The Happy Man 

80. .Schoo! for Scandal, 1s. 


84..King O° Neil 
85. Jack Sheppard§ 1s 
86. .His Last Legy 








The Wreck Ashore Is, (Written by 8S, Knowles, E #9) 
1 92. ‘Isabelle, Is, 


VOL. IX. 
98..The Place Hunter 
99..The Greek Boy 
100. .Boarding School Is, 
101..The Woman Hater 


VOL. X. 
109. .Who's Your Friend ? 
110..Caught ina Trap Is, 
111,.The Thimble Rig 


VOL, XI. 
Bie +The Chimes, 1s, 118..The Sheriff of the 
116..The Green Bushes or County 
a Hundred Years Ago,1s, | 119. .St.George & the Dragon 
117..The Mother and Child | 120,,The Irish Dragoon 
are Doing Well 
OL. XII. 


128, ode you ever send your 
Wife to Camberwell ? 
129. . Beggar on Horseback, 1s 


VOL. XIII. 
137. .Look before youLeap, Is { 141... Flowers of the Forest,1s 
138. .Old Heads & Young Hearts | 142. .Title Deeds, 1s. 
139..The Round of Wrong, 1s! 143, .How to Settle Accounts 
140, «School for Scheming, 1s, 
VOL. X 

144, . This House to be Sold, 1s, | 145..The Roused Lion, | 146, . Pierrot, the Married Man, 
147. .The_Tipperary Legacy 


Also, in demy 8vo., QUID PRO QUO; or THE DAY OF DUPES . 
MOONSHINE; and MASTER CLARKE, Price 28, 6d, each. 


89.. Victorine, 1s. 


94..The Fortunes of Smike 
95..Hobbs Dobbs and Stubbs 
96..The Irish Attorney 

97. «How to Pay the Rent, 


102,.A Lover by Proxy 
103. .Peter and Paul, ls. 
104. .Locomotion 








105. .lma Mater, Is. 
106, Grandfather Whitehead 
107. .Curiosities of Literature 
108..The Last Day 


112..The Fox and the Goose 
113. .Ceesar de Bazan 
114. , The Mysterious Stranger 








am: -Clarisse, 1s 
«Deeds of Dreadful Note 
133. oy Miseries of Human 





124. .Cricket on theHearth,1s, 

125. . Lioness of the North, Is, 
126, .Taming a Tartar 

127..The Cabin Boy 


130, .Peter Wilkins 
131. .Black Domino, Is 
132. .Borough Politics 








133. . Wonderful WaterCure 
134. .Eugenia org 
135. Jockey Clu 

136. .Mrs, Sarah "Came 
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A MORE PERFECT, CORRECT, AND ELEGANT EDITION THAN ANY HITHERTO ISSUED IN EUROPE, OF THE 


STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA: 


COMPRISING THE CLASSICAL OPERATIC WORKS OF 
BEETHOVEN, &¥GLUCK, SPOHR, CIMAROSA, MOZART, WEBER, CHERUBINI, PAESIELLO, &c. 
WITH THE LESS PROFOUND AND MORE RECENT PRODUCTIONS OF 
ROSSINI, SPONTINI, MAYER, DONIZETTI, PACINI, MEYERBEER, MARSCHNER, BELLINI, 
RICCI, VERDI, AUBER, HEROLD, MERCADANTE, VACCAJ, &c. &c. 


Each Opera is given with the vocal score in its integrity, the pianoforte adaptation being arranged from the orchestral score, with the instrumentation 
indicated thereon; and with the 


WHOLE OF THE ORIGINAL LIBRETTO; 


To which is superadded, moreover, 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH TEXT, 


Carefully rendered from the preceding, and edited by 


J WREY MOULD, 
THE BASSES HARMONIZED TO THE UNACCOMPANIED RECITATIVES; AND THE WHOLE REVISED BY 


ws ROCKSTRO. 


THE OPERA NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION IS 
BELLINI’s 


| NORM A, 


(To be completed in Three and a half Parts. ) 


THE OPERA JUST COMPLETED I8 
MOZART’s 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, 


(Completed in Six Parts.) 


To the Amateur, this Edition will indeed be found a bonus, placing at the possessor’s will, all the delightful Vocal works of the great and favorite 
Masters ; besides the numerous Pianoforte pieces, it will contain, in the shape of Overtures, Entr’actes, Ballet Music, &c. &c—putting the outlayer of a 
few half-crowns a year in the possession of an annually increasing Library of excellent Music ;—enabling him or her to make the ear acquainted, in the 
chamber, with every great Lyrical work, prior to hearing it; and then to perfect its utility by accompanying the delighted auditor at the performance, 
and pointing out the several Orchestral beauties of the already familiarized Opera. 


_ _ To the Professor, this Edition will be an obvious arcessory, equally portable in the hand, as convenient at the instrument. It will be founda 
delightful companion at the Theatre or Concert Room ; even an indispensable one, by presenting every feature in the original Orchestral Score at a glance, 
and also the unaccompanied Recitatives (hitherto unpublished) in their integrity. On account of the size, it will be found an excellent Monitor in the 
Dressing-room of the Theatre, or on the Platform of the Concert-hall. : 


_ To the Theatrical Director, this Edition presents the advantages of saving him the expense of a hurried translation, when he would place any 
piece contained in the Series on his boards; moreover, the Stage Directions, &c. &c., are from the original. 


From Three to Five Operas will be completed in the course of each year. 

At the termination of each Opera, its Libretto, Biography of Composer, &c. is given. 

The choicest engraving, and the best printing, are devoted to the work. 

The Quality of the Works issued will alternate those to satisfy the most ultra-classicist, and the votary of a less severe school. 


The patronage of the lovers of music is solicited, not merely for this or that volume, but the projectors hope for a support of the series, which will 
give all operas symmetrical in form and size. 


van, Ehe Proprietors possessing the Copyrights of several valuable works, as “La Sonnamauta,” “Linpa pt Cuamount,” “ ERNANI,” &cy 
, will include them in the series. 


NOW TO BE HAD IN BOARDS, PRICE SIXTEEN SHILLINGS, 
The most complete Edition ever issued iu Europe, of MOZART’s 


WMABRBARAKAaGHE OF FIGARO, 

















AN ADMIRABLE PRESENT FOR THE PRESENT SEASON: 


London1—Published by T. BOOSEY and Co., 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street ; and to be obtained of all Musieseliers and 
* Booksellers in Town and Country. 
AogNts!—Edingburgh; WOOD andCo. Glasgow; D, ROBERTSON, Dublin; 8. J, PIGOTT, &c, &e. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 


No. 21a, SOHO SQUARE. 
Mr. HOWARD GLOVER 


Has the honor to’announce that this Establishment, intended for the formation 
of Artistes tor Opera, the Drama, and the Concert Room, as well as for general 
Musical Instruction, will be opened on the Ist of February, 1848. 
IN THE DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT, 
Mr. Howarp GLOoveER is happy to be enabled to state that he will have the 
assistance of his Mother, 
Mrs. GLOVER, 
(of the Theatres Royal) and THE MUS! CAL will be conducted by Mr. HowaRD 
GLovenr, and Assistant Pro‘essors. 











Vocalists desirous of devoting their talents to the Stage, will here be afforded 
an opportunity of acquiring that indispensable practice in the performance of 
Concerted Pieces and Musical Déclamation, the want of which has been so severely 
felt by our rising Artistes, who, from the fact of our possessing no regular pro- 
vincial Opera, have been forced either to seek for the necessary experience abroad, 
or to brave, in an immature state, the ordeal of Metropolitan criticism. 

THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

AClass for Dramatic Reading and the style and gesture of Theatrical 
expression, will be held every MonpDAY, under the direction of Mrs. GLovEr. 

On TueEspay, the Academy will be open from 10 till 4, for Private Vocal 
and otber Lessons. 

On WepvespbayY EVENING, a Vocal Class for Concerted Music, will 
be held for Gentlemen o ly. 

On THURSDAY MorNING, a Vocal Class for Ladies. 

On SaturDAY, a General Rehearsal will take place; and, once in every 
Month, an entire Work—Opera or Oratorio—with Orchestral 
Accompaniments, will be performed, on which occasions the 
Friends of the Students, the leading Members of the Musical Profession, and 
the Metropolitan Press will be invited. 

Instr: mental Classes, for the Practice of Chamber and Orchestral Music, 
will also be held on Monbay and TuursDAY EVENINGS; and a Harmony 
Class on Frivay. 

The advantages of this School will be equally open to the Amateur. Eminent 
Professors of all branches of the art, as also of the Italian, German, and French 
languages (which are now so essential to the Musical Artiste) will be connected 
with the Institution. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Dramatic and Musical Instruction, per Quarter, ............ Ten GUINEAS. 
Instrumental and Harmony Classes, per Quarter, .......... Four GuINgEAs, 
Half a quarter paid in advance. 


No ProFessioNnaL Pupil will be taken for less than six months, aud those only 
for that term who are so far advanced as to require merely a “cours de perfec- 
tionnement.”? More backward Pupils will not be taken for less than a twelvemonth. 


On quitting the Academy, Pupils will be furnished with a certificate of efficiency, 
aud the interest of the Institution will be employed to forward their professional 
gee - should they leave before the stipulated period, this certificate will not 

e granted. me 
All communications to be addressed (post paid) to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
No. 21a, Sono Square. 








New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET, 


s. 

“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P. F. accompaniment 

ad lib. Giulio Regondi, .. a sie “ 5 me ole 
“THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE,” (G. Linley) arranged with 
variations, P. F. accompaniment ad lib, Giulio Regondi Se 
SELECTION from “LA FIGLIA DEi. REGGIMENTO,” Giulio Regondi 
TROIS RECREATIONS pour les Eléves, No. 1, in G. No.2, in C. 
Giulio Regondi, each ., a es i * ai ina 

No. 2, . Midas wy Woe a ° ye containing Glover’s 
ebrated Duet, e come to thee, Savoy ; ” “‘ Un Segretto;”’ 

“The Standard Bearer,” &..:.. 3, 0. eg 
GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 


Ss wo 
Qo asc.lhlUm 


7] 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPERA. 


FIRST NIGHT OF “LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 
000 
On MONDAY, Jan 





10th, 1848, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 
for the first time, Don1zerri’s Opera, 


bUNDA OF CHAMOUNT? 


The Principal Characters will be sustained by M. J. LEA, (his first appearance 
on the English Stage), Mr. GREGG, (his first appearance on the Evglish Stage), 
Mr. SANTIAGO, (his first appearance on the English Stage), Miss MIRAN, and 
Mrs. J. LEA, (her first appearance on the English Stage). The Orchestra 
conducted by Monsieur HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


After which, the NEW CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, called 


FRIAR RUSH, or HARLEQUIN & KING GOLD. 


———000 ——. 
On Tuesday, THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR; principal Characters by 
Madame DORUS GRAS, Mr.REEVES, Mr.WHITWORTH, and Mr. WEISS, 
and THE PANTOMIME. 
On Wednesday, THE MAID OF HONOR, and THE PANTOMIME. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


MONSIEUR HECTOR BERLIOZ has the honor to state, that his First 
GRAND CONCERT in this Country will take place in the Theatre Royal, Drar 
Lane, on MONDAY, February 7th, 1848. Full particulars will be duly snnsuneed, 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIXMENTS, 


Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
Mr. WILSON BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 


SIxX ENTERTAINMENTS! 











J, SCATES, Concertna Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street, 


SONCS OF SCOTLAND, 


TO BE GIVEN ON THE EVENINGS OF 


MONDAY, JANUARY, 10th; MONDAY, the 17th; MONDAY, the 24th 
MONDAY, the 31st; MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7th; and MONDAY, the 14th 


PIANO-PORTE, - MR, JOLLEY. 


SONGS FOR MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10th, at Eight o’Clock. 
“* weel may the Boatie row,” ‘Saw ye my Wee-Thing?” ‘‘O Tibbie, I hae 
seen the day,” “Lizzie Lindsay,” ‘Come under my Plaidie,”’ ‘Duncan Gray,” 
“‘ Auld Robin Gray.” “The Married Man’s Lament,” “Tell me how to woo thee.” 
“The Laird 0’? Cockpen,” ‘My Spouse Nancy,” ‘“‘ My Boy Tammie,” “ Get up 
and bar the Door.” 
Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.6d.; Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s. ; 
for Eight, #1. 


Mr. Wilson will, in the course of the season, produce several novelties. 
The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

“ Str,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
underwhich I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instractions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previously 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 
speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions: practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhanpy persons, 'nder disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, | was ina most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I hve been perfectly restored to hea th, to the surprise of all who have 











witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the . 


Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishing remedy.” 

“To Professor Holloway.” (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.toway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s. 1¢d., 2s. 9d., 48.6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Préss,” by 
WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communica. 
tions for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, 
Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; and 
all Book-sellers; City Agent, Mr. G. F. Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, 
January 8th, 1848, 









